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SST Young bodies require play and exercise. 
Chewing gum affords a special, enjoyable 
exercise beneficial to teeth and youth- 
ful facial contours. So, it follows logically 
that there is a reason, a time and place for 


chewing gum. 
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This famous series has revolutionized the 


teaching of geography. The books rep- 
resent a distinctive contribution to edu- 
cational progress in that they changed 
the study of geography from the level 
of memorization of facts to that of re- 
flective thinking at successively higher 
levels. 
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€ Darty Dritts ry GuM MASSAGE now have a regular place in the curriculum of thousands of schools today. Rotating the finger on the outside of the jaw 
from the base of the gums toward the teeth is the classroom drili, while teachers explain how to use the tooth brush at home for massage. 


This Classroom Crusade for Healthy Gums 
and Sound Teeth goes on and on! 


‘opAy teachers know that interesting 

lessons are always learned best. And 
that’s why thousands of American educa- 
tors have turned to class drills in gum 
massage. For the daily lesson in massag- 
ing the gums keeps children highly in- 
terested while they acquire a knowledge 
of oral hygiene that brings them inesti- 
mable health benefits later in life. 

Dental science points out that today’s 
soft, well-cooked foods rob gums of their 
natural exercise. And unexercised, neg- 
lected gums become weak, flabby. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” appears 


& Our modern diet of soft, too-well-cooked foods 
deprive gums of exercise. Gums need massage 
to supply this work and stimulation they must 


have for health. 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


—a condition warning that more serious 
gum troubles may lie ahead—gingivitis, 
Vincent's disease, even pyorrhea. 

Teach your pupils the health lesson of 
gum massage. For this massage supplies 
the work and exercise that gums need to 
stay firm and healthy. The classroom 
method is to rotate the index finger- 
representing the tooth brush—on the out- 


side of the jaw from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. 

To aid the massage, many dentists rec- 
ommend Ipana Tooth Paste. For not only 
does this splendid modern dentifrice keep 
teeth clean and sparkling white, but it is 
especially designed to help the massage 
restore healthy firmness to the gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. First, clean your 
teeth with it. Then rub a little extra [pana 
into your gums. Follow this treatment 
faithfully. You'll have whiter, brighter 
teeth, firmer, healthier gums, and a mini- 
mum of worry about “pink tooth brush.” 


aie At home before a mirror children see how 

pressure whitens the gums for a moment be- 
fore fresh blood replaces the sluggish blood 
dispersed by the massage. 
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CONTENT 


The content is literary-experience in character. 


Bases of Selection—Criteria 


* The authors were guided by the following princi- 
ples in the selection of. materials. Each selection 
should 

(a) Possess standards of real worth. 

(b) Stimulate pleasure within the child. 

(c) Set up worthy ideals for the child's guidance. 

(d) Appeal to the child's sense of humor. 

{e) Stimulate the child's interests and activities. 

(f) Arouse in the child an appreciation of the 
world about him. 





Ways and Means of Meeting These Criteria 


|. Selections were chosen for their elements 
of liveliness, of suspense, of surprise, of humor. 

2. Every story had to prove interesting. 

3. Every sentence, every paragraph had to be 
simple—that is, within the range of the child's 
comprehension. 


METHOD 


The organization and content of the HAPPY ROAD 
TO READING SERIES lend themselves to the 
CREATIVE method of teaching reading. In other 
words, the child is motivated to help himself in 
the transfer of his spoken vocabulary to his read- 
ing vocabulary. 


NEW PROGRESSIVE 


IN FORM IN DEVELOPMENT 


appy Road to 


A Series of Basic 
AKReaders by 


HAPPY ROAD TO READING 
Primary Unit 


LITTLE FRIENDS (Pre-Primer) 

LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL (Primer) 

BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS (First Reader 
OUTDOORS AND IN (Second Reader) 

NOW AND LONG AGO (Third Reader) 


Available Accessory Materiais 


WALL CHART—First Year 

PRIMER WORKBOOK 

FIRST READER WORKBOOK 
SECOND READER WORKBOOK 
TEACHER'S MANUAL—First Year 
TEACHER'S MANUAL—Second Year 
TEACHER'S MANUAL—Third Year 


VOCABULARY 


This series has no equal in the matter of vocab- 
ulary control. Note that: 

(a) The number of words is in accord with the 
recommendations of the leading authorities 
in the field of reading. 

The quyality of words conforms to the most 

authentic word lists. 

(c) The distribution of words is masterfully exe- 
cuted. 

{d) The control of word repetition is unexcelled 
in any other series of readers. 


(b 


The beauty and attractiveness, as well as the stable 
make-up of the several books com prising this series, 





have made them very popular with pupils and 


Correspondence in teachers alike. You will enjoy this new offering. 


Regard to These 
Books Is Invited 





RAND MSNALLY AND COMPANY 


Southern Division 


407//, UNION STREET @ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Home Office—CHICAGO 


ORIGINAL 


Keading 


KATHARINE E. DOPP © MAY PITTS @ S. C. GARRISON 














Girl 
Reading 


You Will Be Interested in Our 


COMPLETE PICTURE 
SERVICE 

for the School, Home, Office, Church 

And Other Places Where Pictures Are Needed 


This Service Consists of . . . 


EDUCATIONAL ART 
EXHIBITS FOR{SCHOOLS 


Large Pictures for the Decoration of Your 
Classrooms 


Pictures in Small Sizes for Art Appreciation 


Write for Information and Catalogs 








Artprint Department 


PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Illustration 





You Will Find in 


PRACTICAL*DRAWING 
CORRELATED ART EDITION® 


many suggestions and ideas for STORY IL- 
LUSTRATION | correlated with Reading and 
Language. You will not only find examples 
showing standards of excellence, but actual re- 
productions of student’s work that set up stand- 
ards of attainments for each grade. 


You will be delighted with the great number 
of ideas and suggestions on all the phases of a 
well-balanced School Art Course to be found 
in the CORRELATED ART EDITION OF 
PRACTICAL DRAWING. 

If you are not using these books in your school now, 
pian to introduce them in 1935 and 1936. Practical 
. Drawing Books, and the service that accompanies their 
use by the students, will produce worth-while results 
in School Art. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
1315 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New GreGcGc Books 


All Published Since January, 1935 


The English of Business, Complete. By 
Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, 
E. Lillian Hutchinson, and Clyde 1. 
Blanchard. List price, $1.00 
New in every way—an easier teaching plan—a novel series 
of informative supplementary exercises—a new exercise 
pad—an original and different treatment of business letter 


writing. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics — Prin- 
ciples and Practice. .,By R. Robert Rosen- 
berg, C.P.A., Dickinson High School, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. List price, $1.20 
A ninety-unit, intensive course adaptable to almost any 
program. Conservative in scope, complete in coverage of 


essentials. 


Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in 
Business Mathematics. By R. Robert Rosen- 
berg. List price, $1.20 
This volume definitely represents a milestone in testing 
and methods of teaching Business Arithmetic. For teach- 


ers only. 


Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised. By 
Wallace H. Whigam, Lloyd L. Jones, and 
James W. Moody. List price, $1.40 
Just off the press. A brand-new text emphasizing social 
and civic implications. Simple in presentation; authorita- 


tive in treatment. 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. By 
Edwin H. Fearon, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. List price, $1.80 
A brand-new, one-year presentation covering all the 
fundamentals and avoiding “padding.” The most eco- 
nomical comprehensive course available. Eliminates cost 


of expensive practice sets. 


Send orders to our nearest office. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
Boston 


New York Chicago 
Toronto London Sydney 


San Francisco 
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Establishment of the National Youth Administration 
Within the Works Progress Administration 


The Executive Order 

Y VIRTUE of and pursuant to the authority 

vested in me by the Emergency Relief Appropria- 

tion Act of 1935, approved April 8, 1935 ( Public 
Resolution No. 11—74th Congress), I hereby establish 
the National Youth Administration, to be within the 
Works Progress Administration established under Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 7034 of May 6, 1935. 

There shall be a National Advisory Committee and 
an Executive Committee for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. The members of said National Advisory 
Committee shall be representatives of labor, business, 
agriculture, education, and youth, to be appointed by 
the President. I hereby appoint Josephine Roche as 
Chairman of said Executive Committee, to serve with- 
out additional compensation. The other members of 
said Executive Committee shall be appointed by the 
President. : 

The National Youth Administration shall be under 
the general supervision of the administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration and under the imme- 
diate supervision of an Executive Director. I hereby 
appoint Aubrey W. Williams as Executive Director 
thereof to serve without additional compensation. The 
said Executive Director shall also be a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Allotments, established under 
said Executive Order No. 7034 of May 6, 1935. 

I hereby prescribe the following functions and duties 
of the National Youth Administration: 

To initiate and administer a program of approved 
projects which shall provide relief, work relief, and 
employment for persons between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five years who are no longer in regular 
attendance at a school requiring full time, and who 
are not regularly engaged in remunerative employ- 
ment. 

In the performance of such duties and functions, ex- 
penditures are hereby authorized for necessary supplies 
and equipment; law books, books of reference, direc- 
tories, periodicals, newspapers and press clippings; 
travel expenses, including the expense of attendance at 
meetings when specifically authorized by the Executive 
Director ; and the Executive Director is hereby author- 
ized to accept and utilize such voluntary and uncom- 
pensated services and, with the consent of the state, 
the services of such state and local officers and em- 
ployees, and appoint, without regard to the provisions 


of civil-service laws, such officers and employees as 
may be necessary and prescribe the duties and responsi- 
bilities and, without regard to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, fix the compensation of any officers 
and employees so appointed; Provided, That, insofar 
as practicable, the persons employed under the authority 
of this Executive Order shall be selected from those 
receiving relief. 

Allocations will be made hereafter for administrative 
expenses and for authorized projects. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

The White House, 

June 26, 1935. 


The Objectives, Organization, Scope, Parts, and Cost 
Estimates of the National Youth Administration 

The objectives of the Youth Administration are out- 
lined as follows: 

1. Find employment in private industry for unem- 
ployed youth. Work designed to accomplish this 
shall be set going in every state in order to work 
out with employers in industry, commerce and 
business ways and means of employing additional 
personnel from unemployed young people. 
lrain and retrain for industrial, technical and 
professional employment opportunities. 

3. Provide for continuing attendance at high school 
and college. 

4. Provide work relief upon projects designed to 
meet the needs of youth. 


bo 


1. ORGANIZATION 
A. National 
1. A National Youth Administration shall be estab- 
lished,- by executive order of the President, under 
the Works Progress Administration. 

a. The National Youth Administration shall be 
headed by a National Advisory Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President ; the Committee to con- 
sist of representatives of labor, business, agri- 
culture, education, and youth. 

b. The Administration, which is to be the ad- 
ministrative body, shall be administered by an 
Executive Committee and an Executive Direc- 
tor. 

B. State 
1. State Youth Divisions shall be established in each 
state. 
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a. The State Youth Division in every state shall 
be headed by a State Advisory Committee, to 
be appointed by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee with the aid and consent of the Execu- 
tive Director of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Such State Advisory Committee shall 
consist of representatives of labor, business, 
agriculture, education, youth, and in some cases 
officials of the state government. 

b. The State Division shall be administered by a 
State Director. 

i. The principal duty of such director shall be 
to mobilize the industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and educational forces to provide 
employment and other practical assistance to 
the unemployed youth ; to develop and carry 
out a coordinated program of work and work 
opportunities, job training and retraining 
for unemployed youth in the state, utilizing 
all existing public and private agencies, in- 
dustries, schools and various training facili- 
ties which can assist in meeting various 
phases of the problem. 

ii. The Director shall organize local youth 
committees in counties, or communities, and 
where conditions warrant, county or com- 
munity advisory committees and directors 
shall be appointed. 

II. Score 
This program shall be designed to encompass all per- 
sons who are no longer in regular attendance upon full- 
time school, and who are not regularly engaged in re- 
munerative employment, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five years of age. , 
III. Parts 
A. Employment and Apprenticeship 
Employers in all types of industries including agri- 
culture, commerce, transportation, building and con- 
struction, and utility services shall be asked to accept 
youths as apprentices under arrangements to be 
worked out with the State Committee on Apprentice 
Training. Also, wherever possible state, local, and 
county clerks, city engineers, city departments of 
public works and other activities of county, munic- 
ipal and state governments, shall be asked to accept 
such youths as apprentices. A minimum allowance 
should be given during the duration of the appren- 
ticeship. Where youth is apprenticed for govern- 
ment service it shall be regarded as of the nature 
of field work for classes to be formed to train youth 
for public service. The opportunity afforded by 
this type of work should be used to develop a new 
type of trained public servant, rather than merely 
to add to the immense groups of men and women 
who now clamor to go into government service. 
B..Job Training and Job Placement 
1. It shall be the work of the state and local com- 
mittee to develop job training and job placement 
for youth. Provision for job training shall be 
developed in every Youth Division center, after 
satisfactory arrangements have been worked out 
with organized labor, by— 
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a. Utilizing available school shop facilities for 
initial or basic trade training, through special 
late afternoon or evening classes, taught as 
work relief projects by needy unemployed per- 
sons qualified to teach the special field. 

b. Utilizing available private factories, industries, 
or plants, at times when they are not in regular 
operation, as places to hold training classes, 
taught as work relief projects by needy unem- 
ployed persons qualified to teach the special 
field. 

c. Public libraries shall be used for training youth 
to function as librarians and to enable the 
libraries to be kept open for the public a greater 
number of hours a day. 

Job placement for unemployed youth shall be de- 

veloped in cooperation with the re-employment 

_offices. A service shall be developed in each 

Youth Center for counselling, guidance, adjust- 

ment and job placement for unemployed youth, 

making use of all existing public and private 
agencies which can contribute to the solution of 
this problem, in order to place them in stable, con- 
tinuing, private and public employment at as early 


N 


a date as possible. 

. Efforts shall be made to coordinate and cooperate 
with the existing college and university employ- 
ment agencies to find employment for college 
graduates. An immediate program should be de- 
veloped with the view of finding employment in 
industry for as many of the graduating class of 
1935 as possible. This for its immediate effect 
upon youth morale, as well as its obvious practical 
desirability. 

Work (Work Relief ) 

Work relief shall be provided for youths in connec- 
tion with the various projects of the work program. 

This shall be limited to unemployed youths in 
families that are certified for relief. This work 
shall be adjusted as to hours, rates, and wages so as 
to enable them to earn $15 per month. This is to be 
in addition to work given to the head of the relief 

family. 

1. Particular stress should be laid upon the building 
and the use of recreational and community centers 
which, depending upon local conditions and the 
energy, ability and enthusiasm of local youth 
groups, can be anything from an old-fashioned 
“swimming hole” to a complete center including 
all types of athletic facilities, community houses, 
libraries, classrooms, etc. In most communities 
these recreational and community centers can be 
made self-liquidating. Substantially all of the 
direct labor in the creation of these centers shali 
be performed by youths themselves, working as 
apprentices under the direction of skilled me- 
chanics. 

2. Census—A national census of the status of all 
youths in the United States between the ages of 
16 and 25 is to be taken using competent youths 
within that age group to carry on the work. This 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Federal a ae 


Shall We Accept a Centralized and 
Political Administration of Public 
Education? 


HE EXECUTIVE ORDER 
creating the National Youth 
Administration on May 6, 
1935, provided an agency in the cen- 
tral government for the administra- 
tion of an important phase of public 
education. The head of this or- 
ganization is called an Executive 
Director. He is an important mem- 
ber of the staff of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, within which 
the National Youth Administration 
is organized. 
The organization provides as well 
for State Youth Divisions in each 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 


Professor of Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 








The challenging nature of the 
Youth Problem of America along 
with its inseparable connection 
with public education has prompt- 
ed us to make available to the 
readers of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER the views of Dr. 
George D. Strayer touching the 
Federal Youth Program estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt, 
through executive order, on May 
6, 1935. The accompanying 
article is a copy of an address de- 
livered by Dr. Strayer at a School 
Administration Conference, at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, July 24, 1935. This ad- 
dress is published with the con- 
sent of its author.—Editor. 


federal government responsible for 
the promotion of educational enter- 
prises, was not selected. It is headed 
by an able administrator and it has a 
staff of competent, specialists. They 
have been at work upon the problems 
which confront American youth. 
But still more importantly, the 
administrative organization provided 
fails to recognize the fact that the 
largest and the most efficient youth 
organization in the United States is 
to be found in the state and local 
offices for the administration of 
public education. During the past 
hundred years in the United States 
we have developed in the field of 
education the most certainly profes- 
sional administrative service known 


state, headed by a State Advisory 














in our democracy. Any scheme 
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Committee and administered by a — 
State Director. There is further 

provision that the State Director shall organize local 
Youth Committees in counties or communities; and 
where conditions warrant, county or community 
advisory committees and directors shall be appointed. 

This centralization of authority in the hands of a 
federal officer, with the lines of authority reaching 
down to the states and to the communities through a 
personnel selected by the central office, is contrary to 
our American traditions in the administration of educa- 
tion. It may be the beginning of a movement which 
will destroy the independence of our public schools from 
political control. At least it calls for careful analysis 
by those who believe that it is desirable to continue 
the practice of decentralization in the administration of 
our schools. ‘ 

It is not without significance that the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, reporting in 1931, em- 
phasized the danger of partisan or class propaganda if 
allowed to operate on the plastic and uncritical minds of 
youth at school. It found in the decentralized system 
of management and control of schools the one absolutely 
reliable antidote to the easy capture of the schools by 
the propagandists of an economic, social and political 
cult. 

But even if there were no danger however remote 
of the use of such a central organization for propa- 
gandist purposes, the organization provided should still 
be subject to criticism. The organization sets up in 
Washington the office of the Executive Director, a final 
authority who must determine the acceptability of the 
program developed in the several states. In like manner, 
the State Directors are made responsible for the pro- 
grams in localities within their territory. It seems en- 
tirely probable that the state and local administrative 
officers will be chosen from among those who are accept- 
able to the politicians. 

If a central advisory office were to be used, one might 
well ask why the Office of Education, the agency in the 


which fails to recognize the com- 
petence and efficiency of state and local administration 
of public education not only is wasteful but also invites 
difficulties in the administration of the youth program. 

The objectives of the National Youth Administration 
are primarily educational. The cost estimates of the 
undertaking propose that job or vocational training be 
provided for approximately 150,000 students; that 
100,000 young people be aided in continuing their work 
in high schools ; that approximately 120,000 young men 
and women be given aid for the continuance of their 
work in college; and that a group of several thousand 
advanced students be helped to continue their work in 
graduate and professional schools. 

Against this large number for whom the program is 
primarily educational—400,000 if we allow support for 
30,000 graduate students—the proposal carries the sug- 
gestion of a work relief program which would provide 
work for 150,000 youths. It will thus be observed that 
the National Youth Administration is concerned pri- 
marily with vocational and general education for youths 
between 16 and 25 years of age. 

Now, it is exactly this educational program which 
state and local educational authorities have been deal- 
ing with and have partially solved. It is estimated that 
there are as many as 4,000,000 young men and women 
between 16 and 25 years of age who are not in school and 
for whom no employment is available. If. they are to 
be trained or retrained, if they are to be given vocational 
counselling, if they are to continue their work in high 
school and college, it is precisely the state and local 
authorities now existing that must accept responsibility 
for this enterprise. It is wasteful and inefficient to set 
up a new organization. Even the finding of jobs for 
those who are to be put on the work relief program 
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There is another good reason why the form of ad- 
ministration proposed is unwise. Assuming an admin- 
istrative expense of as little as $20,000 per state, we 
have approximately $1,000,000, or enough to provide 
aid for at least 7,500 college students, spent for adminis- 
trative organizations which duplicate existing agencies. 
There must be added to this cost the losses due to the 
inevitable inefficiency of agencies newly created, par- 
ticularly where appointments may be politically dictated. 

There can be no doubt concerning the need for sup- 
port for an educational program for the youth of the 
country. The $50,000,000 made available is altogether 
too small. To carry forward the program at all ade- 
quately would probably require five times the amount 
that is to be spent. But a matter of even greater im- 
portance is the determination of sound policy now, for 
in these emergency undertakings we may form the 
pattern which will prevail in the support of education 
and in its administration in the years which lie ahead. 

The National Conference on the Financing of Edu- 
cation, reporting in 1933, recommended sufficient federal 
support for the schools of the several states to protect 
the nation’s interest in an educated citizenship without 
federal control over state and local educational policies. 
It has been estimated after careful inquiry that it would 
require approximately $500,000,000 annually of federal 
support to guarantee a reasonably adequate program of 
education throughout the nation. 

The present undertakings—the CCC camps, the aid 
offered to the states in order that rural schools may be 
kept open, and the money now allotted for the develop- 
ment of the youth program—are all entirely justified 
from the standpoint of the responsibility of the federal 
government for the education of children, of youth, and 
of adults. 

Education is the bulwark of our democracy, but if 
democracy is to be preserved it is essential that state 
and local responsibility and initiative be maintained. It 
is even more essential that a professional service, built 
up free from political control and built up over a period 
of a hundred years of struggle, be not supplanted by a 
political and centralized administration. 

There are certain fundamental proposals to which I 
believe we can all subscribe: 

(1) The support of education is a responsibility of the 
nation as certainly as of the state and of the locality. 
The maintenance of our democracy is dependent 
upon the provision of a reasonably adequate pro- 
gram of education for all of our people. 

(2) It is a well-established fact that the states vary 
greatly—certainly by as much as four to one—in 
their ability to support public education as this 
ability is measured by the application of a model 
tax plan in each of the states. It is also well known 
that it is not feasible to expect four times as much 
effort or sacrifice upon the part of the people of one 
State as is offered by the people of another state. 


It follows inevitably that there is no reasonable 
possibility of providing for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity except upon the basis of a 
larger measure of federal support. 
(3) Federal support has been provided without federal 
control. Grants of land and of money have been 
made from our earliest history down to the present 
time to the states and to localities within the states, 
without control from the central government. The 
strength of the American system of public educa- 
tion and its contribution to the development of our 
democracy has been found in the individual initia- 
tive and acceptance of responsibility by the several 
states and by localities within their borders. No 
greater danger to democracy can be found than 
resides in the organization of a central control over 
education which may at any time be used for pur- 
poses of propaganda and which is entirely suited to 
the needs of those who would develop a fascist 
state. 
The most certain acknowledgment of the place of 
the professional worker in American governmental 
administration is in the field of education. How- 
ever we may select those who are given responsi- 
bility for the determination of policies which shall 
prevail in the provisions made for education, we 
still maintain that the lay body so made up shall 
select a professional executive and give him full 
responsibility for carrying forward the educational 
program. To put it another way, in a very great 
majority of all cases in the United States, those re- 
sponsible for the administration of education are 
chosen for their professional competence and not 
on account of their political affiliations or the 
proposed political service which they can render. 
In the allotment of $50,000,000 to the National Youth 
Administration, there is an acknowledgment of the 
responsibility of the federal government for the educa- 
tion of this most important group in our population. 
In the administrative organization there is a denial of 
the long-established practice of decentralized administra- 
fion.and control in the hands of the state and local edu- 


(4 


cational authorities. 

In the proposed selection of state and local directors, 
there is every prospect that political considerations will 
outweigh professional competence. 

There is waste and inefficiency in the building of a 
new organization to do the work of a thoroughly com- 
petent organization already existing. 

The procedures proposed in the organization of the 
National Youth Administration lend themselves to the 
methods employed by those who seek to control opinion 
from a national center. No one charges that such a 


purpose existed in the minds of those who created this 
organization, but one cannot fail to recognize the fact 
that if the pattern is once adopted it may later be used 
for this sinister purpose. We are seeing enough of the 
evils of centralized control of education in the Old 
World, especially Germany. Let us not set the pattern 
for such control here. 
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HE VALUE of school day, 

month, or year to a child de- 

pends chiefly on its teacher. 
With competent teachers the value  _:. 
may be very large. With incom- 
petent teachers it may sink to insignificance. As is the 
teacher, so is the school. The teacher is the school. 
Teachers make the schools, and, like all other creators, 
make them in their own image and likeness. 

Teaching with fullness of knowledge, abundance of 
keen understanding, high purpose and definite skill, is 
an act of great profit and great joy. Without these it 
may be miserable and worse than useless. Like suc- 
cessful men and women in any other profession, teachers 
are both born and made. In all professions the mak- 
ing is important in proportion to the character of the 
work to be done. 

Since the care of the bodies, minds and souls of 
children, the establishment of their physical health, the 
development of their minds, the forming of their char- 
acter, making them into men and women prepared for 
life, for making a living and for the intelligent perform- 
ance of the duties of citizenship, is the most difficult 
and most important work of the world, teachers need 
for assured success ‘native ability and _ professional 
preparation of the highest order. For a people to un- 
dertake to provide for the education of children at 
public expense without providing an adequate supply of 
fully prepared teachers is to convict themselves of 


ignorance and folly. 

The supply of teachers must be adequate in quantity 
as well as in quality. By what right does a Board of 
Education assign to one community well-prepared, com- 
petent teachers and to another community untrained, in- 
competent teachers? In both communities alike the 
people pay their taxes and send their children to school 
that they may be prepared for life, for making a living 
and for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
In both communities the destinies of the children depend 
in very large measures on the character of the schools. 
No board, no system, has any right to make such dis- 


crimination. It would be criminal if it could not be 
avoided. Unfortunately in Tennessee it cannot be 
avoided. Of teachers prepared for their work accord- 


ing to any reasonable standards the state has not now 
and never has had enough for half the schools. 

A few days spent in visiting schools will give some 
understanding of the results. Millions of dollars of 
public funds are wasted, scores of thousands of chil- 
dren are failing to have opportunity to make the best 
use of their time. Parents and children of the state 
are being cheated out of the results for which public 
schools are established and maintained. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars of productive power is lost, and we 
as a people are condemned to a lower plane of living and 
of culture than we might easily attain with better 
schools and more competent teachers. : 


Teachers Colleges and the Public Schools 


P. P. CLAXTON 


President Austin Peay Normal 
Clarksville, Tennessee 








Just now the state needs above all 
things not the saving of a few thou- 
sand dollars, not the closing of schools 

__... for preparing teachers, and the de- 

basing of standards still more, which 
will come as a consequence, but rather the raising of 
standards for teachers and the strengthening of the 
schools in which teachers are prepared, to the end that 
the higher standards may be met. With twice the funds 
they now have, it would take the schools for teachers 
years to supply the needs which now exist whether we 
recognize them or not. Not to enable them to do this 
is rank folly—unworthy of a great people with the 
possibilities of wealth and attainment that Tennesseans 
have if they are willing to pay the price. To abolish, 
to suspend, or to weaken the schools that prepare teach- 
ers is a fatal thrust at the elementary and high schools 
and at democratic public education. 


What United States Commissioners of Education Have 
Said of the Value of the Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools 


The judgment of the United States Commissioners of 
Education is not infallible but they have opportunities 
of comparative observation such as few others have, 
and it is their sworn duty to advise as justly and wisely 
as possible. Brown’s inclusion of Barnard and Harris 
makes this list represent the judgment of eight out of 
a total of ten commissioners. 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown 


1906-1911 


Henry Barnard, a man of superb vision, officially or- 
ganized the State Normal School system of Connecticut, 
laid the foundation for the Rhode Island State College 
of Education and introduced teacher training into the 
State University of Wisconsin. William T. Harris, 
Commissioner from 1889 to 1906, was an inspiring 
teacher of teachers. 

It would be difficult to overrate the importance in 
our educational system of normal schools and colleges 
for the training of teachers. The efficiency of schools 
of every grade is in large measure dependent upon the 
efficiency of these institutions. They help to define and 
elevate the standards of the profession of teaching ; they 
prepare young men and women for entrance upon the 
profession ; they provide for the indispensable re-educa- 
tion of teachers in active service; they infuse a spirit, 
an aspiration, a solidarity of purpose without which 
a genuine profession of teaching could hardly exist. 
It is to the interest of every citizen that these institu- 
tions should have liberal support. 


Philander Priestley Claxton 
1911-1921 
Public education has come to be the most important 
factor in the life of our country, the public schools our 
most important business. The value and success of the 
schools depend on the preparation of the teachers. This 
preparation must include general scholarship and cul- 
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ture ; broad, sane, and practical outlook on life ; compre- 
hensive and masterly knowledge of the subjects taught ; 
knowledge of the psychology of childhood and youth; 
professional knowledge of the philosophy of education, 
and the principles of teaching, and technical skill in 
their application. 

Without these, teaching cannot be a profession, and 
the schools cannot be successful. To give them in an 
adequate way is the high function of normal schools, 
teachers colleges, and schools of education, which are, 
therefore, professional schools of the highest type and 
should be adequately supported as such. On them and 
those who work in them depend in large measure the 
wealth, character, and destiny of our country. 


John James Tigert 
1921-1928 

In the United States the teacher-preparing institution 
is the vestibule to the public profession of teaching. Its 
standards, its ideals and its practices today will de- 
termine the standards, the ideals and the practices of 
our public school service tomorrow. It follows that all 
thoughtful men and women who believe that the public 
school should be more than the mere conservator of 
our social heritage—that it should become a powerful 
agency for social reconstruction—will naturally have a 
real concern lest our normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and university schools of education should fall short of 
the excellent equipment, the adequate financial resources 
and the inspiring leadership which they need if they 
are to be the builders of a great public-service pro- 
fession. 

These institutions have in large measure made the 
public school what it is today. Are they equipped, in 
a material and in a spiritual sense, to play their full 
part in making the public school what it ought to be 
tomorrow? The answer to this question should be a 
matter of real concern to every good citizen, for upon 
it hangs the safety of this republic. 


William John Cooper 
1928-1933 

Too few of our citizens fully appreciate the supreme 
importance of having a carefully chosen, thoroughly 
educated, professionally alert and genuinely devoted 
teacher in each and every one of the 1,000,000 class- 
rooms of the public and private elementary and second- 
ary schools of this country. 

Not all of our state, county, city and local boards of 
education fully appreciate the significance of the work 
of the institutions and agencies which are: engaged in 
educating and training the recruits of the public profes- 
sion of teaching. 

Many superintendents, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers in service fail to understand what powerful 
factors the best of these institutions and agencies can 
be in promoting the continuing growth and efficiency of 
all who are engaged in the care-and service of the child- 
hood of the nation in the home, in the school and in 
the, community... Some’ day we shall see that as en- 
lightened people we cannot afford to allow our normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and university schools of edu- 
cation to languish for lack of the official, the financial 


and the moral support which they need and which many 
of the best of them have long deserved. 


George Frederick Zook 
1933-1934 
All of us want to make teaching a profession. It 
is in the public interest that we should do so. In the 
realization of this objective the teachers college is the 
most important single agency. 


For this great responsibility the teachers college will 


first of all select individuals of superior ability and 
zealous purpose. To these young people it will give 
sound preparation and proper guidance. A good teacher 
is both leader and scholar. 

It is no less important that the teachers college should 
keep those who preside over our schoolrooms informed 
and alert relative to the rapid developments in school 
practice and school philosophy. Complacency is a subtle 
disease which never ceases its devastation. The teachers 
college should be a constant source of inspiration and 
revitalization for those who-are engaged in training 
our future citizens. The teachers college is, therefore, 
performing functions which are basic to American life 
and American democracy. The public not only respects 
the task but, realizing its significance, will make gener- 
ous provision for its support. 

John Ward Studebaker 
1934- 

When my child is sick, I call a doctor. Even though 
his prescription be painful to my child, I follow his 
advice. Why? Because I have confidence that the 
doctor is the man who knows. 

When I want to find out what size and type of steel 
beam will be needed to support a proposed bridge, I 
call in an engineer. Even though he may advise a 
heavier beam than | had supposed would be necessary, 
I am likely to follow his advice because I have confi- 
dence that the engineer is the man who knows. 

But neither medicine nor engineering is more im- 
portant to mankind than teaching. 

Neither one rests more surely upon a body of essential 
information and skill than does teaching. The real 
teacher like the doctor and the engineer is the man who 
knows. 

To train and to keep trained a million real teachers 
is a heavy responsibility. Individual happiness and 
national welfare both hinge quite directly upon success 
in meeting that responsibility. Teacher-training institu- 
tions furnish the indispensable lamp with which to light 
civilization’s pathway to the better days ahead. That 
lamp must net be allowed to grow dim. 


The Attitude of the Tennessee Legislature Toward the 
Teachers Colleges 
[Editor’s Comment] 
The teachers colleges in Tennessee are approximately 
a quarter century old. One would think that their work 
through the years would have thoroughly established 
them as a part of the public school system of the state. 
However, the attitude of the Sixty-Ninth General As- 
sembly, in its first extraordinary session, seems to indi- 
cate that the general public is indifferent toward these 
schools. 
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Single copy—$I.20 postpaid; class 
supplies—$0.90, plus transportation 
charges. 
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| NEW YORK 


'G Dictionary 3 Boys and Girls” 


Some of the leading features of this crowning achievement in dictionary 
1. A strikingly attractive cover; a new, beautiful and effective type 


2. Skillfully edited, in every respect, to meet the special needs of 
school children. 

3. Easily understood definitions—based on many thousands of class- 
room tests in all types of schools throughout the nation. 

4. A carefully selected vocabulary of 38,500 words from materials 
actually read and used by pupils in the middle and upper grades. 
This vocabulary was checked against the standard word lists. 

-5. The large blackface type for the entry words, and the clear type 
and spacing for the definitions assure easy use and prevent eye- 


6 Richly illustrated with more than |,600 pictures, also 8 color plates. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street | 
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The Vote of the Senate 

While the Senate had the General Appropriation Bill 
under consideration, Senator Chambers, of Wilson 
County, proposed the following amendment to the bill 
as it applied to the teachers colleges: 

To amend said Bill (General Appropriation Bill) by 
striking out sub-division No. 17 under the division 
headed “Department of Education,” said sub-division 
hereby moved to be stricken is headed thus: © 

“17. State Teachers Colleges and Normals.” 

Senator Draper moved that the proposed amendment 
go to the table. On roll call on the motion to table the 
vote stood as follows: 

Ayes—Abernathy, Ashley, Boyd, Carter, Cate, Davies, 
Draper, Ewell, Fowler, Harris, Howell, Maxwell, Mor- 
gai, Mosby, 1odd, Mr. Speaker Moss. Total—16. 

.,0es (against tabling the amendment, which if adopt- 
ed would have closed the teachers colleges and 
normals )—-Carden, Chambers, Dodson, Elkins, Hall, 
Jones, Loveless, Lowe, Sprouce, Thompson, Trotter, 
Wright. Total—12. 








The Vote of the House 
While the House was considering the General Appro- 
priation Bill, Representative Martin (Davidson) pro- 
posed the following amendment : 
“Amend General Appropriation Bill by striking out 
all of sub-section 17 in the ‘Department of Education’ 
which section is entitled ‘State Teachers Colleges and 


Normals’ and which section appropriates $639,000 (for 
the biennium).” 

Representative Cornwell moved that the proposed 
amendment go to the table. Roll call was as follows: 

Ayes — Anderson (of Humphreys), Dean, Beare, 
Blanken, Brown (of Shelby), Brown (of Warren), 
Burnett, Camp, Campbell, Carter, Clark (of Davidson), 
Cockerell, Coleman, Cornwell, Cross, Goddard, Gold- 
ston, Gore, Graves, Harwell, Hawkins, Henard, Hicks, 
Holloday, Humphreys, Jeffers, Jones, Justice, Kelley, 
King, Lashlee, McAdams, Magevney, Maupin, Mont- 
gomery, Murray, Nuchols, Phillips, Pope, Price, Ruffin, 
Sams, Sidwell, Stratton, Stuart, Tindell, Traughber, 
Warden, Warren, White, Whitelow, Williams, Wilson. 
Total—5/7. 

Noes—Beasley, Browder, Brown (of Hickman), 
Brown (of Sumner), Buntin, Coffmon, Cothran, Gil- 
bert, Greer, Griggs, Hall, Hardin, Havron, Lynn, 
Martin (of Davidson), Motlow, Peebles; Sanders, 
Swann, (Speaker) Haynes. Total—20. 

Present and not voting—Austin, Freeman. Total—2. 

In presenting the above report it is assumed that the 
members of the legislature voted their honest convic- 
tions. However, it is contended here that the legisla- 
ture should not take such drastic action as was proposed 
with regard to the teachers colleges and normals with- 
out a specific mandate from the people. ‘These schools 
are the people’s institutions and should be respected as 
such. ras 
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The Library in the Rural Elementary School 


ODERN EDUCATION is 

concerned primarily with 

teaching the child to think 
for himself rather than to memo- 
rize facts; to seek information from 
many sources instead of depend- 
ing upon the single textbook; to 
read widely for the sheer joy of 
reading and not because it is a task 
assigned by the teacher. If the pupil 
in the elementary grades learns how 
to attack a problem, to analyze all 
the facts gleaned through wide read- 
ing, and to draw his own conclusions 
from the combined statements of 
many writers, then he will have ac- 
quired a habit of work and a feeling 
of independence which will remain 
with him long after the facts them- 
selves have slipped from memory. 
This introduction to books as tools 
of learning and as a source of in- 
spiration and recreation will be the 
means of continuing education 
throughout life and of providing a 
profitable use of leisure time. 

From. various studies which have 
been made of the subject, it has been 
shown that the period of greatest in- 
terest in reading is usually reached 
at the age of eleven and twelve. 
After that time comparatively few 
new interests develop, and the boy or 
girl who has not acquired the habit 
of turning readily to books for in- 
formation and pleasure is not as 
likely to do so in high school or in 
later life. These findings reveal the 
importance of making books acces- 
sible to children long before they 
reach high school. 

Samuel Johnson has said — “I 
would put a child into a library 
(where no unfit books are) and let 
him read at his choice. A child 
should not be discouraged from read- 
ing anything he takes a liking to from 
a notion that it is above his reach. 
If that be the case, the child will 
soon find it out and desist; if not, 
he, of course, gains the instruction ; 
which is so much the more likely to 
come from the inclination with which 
he takes up the study.”? 

The report of the Educational 
Commission merely confirmed, by 
means of statistics, a fact already 


‘Sanford, A. P., and Schauffler, R. H.: 
The Magic of Books. 


P. 111. 


MARTHA PARKS 
Director of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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well known to the majority of teach- 
ers, principals, and county superin- 
tendents, namely that the rural ele- 
mentary schools are poorly supplied 
with reading materials and that or- 
ganized libraries are almost nonex- 
istent. 

For many years the department of 
education has tried to relieve the 
situation by the loan of traveling 
libraries and by the establishment of 
a permanent collection of books in 
the individual schools through, the 
distribution of the state aid fund. 
Both of these forms of assistance, 
however, fall so far short of the de- 
mands made upon them that they 
may be said to serve only as “teasers” 
to spur the local community on to 
increased activity. Until such time 
as the state may be in a position to 
give more substantial aid to com- 
munities toward the establishment of 
libraries, both public and school, the 
responsibility for the development of 
this important form of service will 
rest with the individual school and 
community. The increased activity 
on the part of teachers, principals, 
and county superintendents in secur- 
ing funds for the purchase of library 
books is an indication that they are 
aware of this responsibility. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
unsystematic buying of a few books 
each year by the one and two-teacher 
schools is unsatisfactory. The col- 
lection is never sufficiently varied to 
meet all needs and frequently the 
books are damaged or lost during the 
vacation period. The plan of cen- 
tralized buying and exchange of 
books throughout a county is being 
tried out successfully in some coun- 
ties. The Polk County library ex- 
periment has been described in a pre- 
vious issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TeEAcHER. This method of handling 
books in large numbers throughout 
a county requires much time and at- 
tention for proper selection and dis- 
tribution. The elementary super- 
visors have entered into this plan 


with enthusiasm because they see its 
possibilities for a more extensive use 
of books. 

In a few of the larger elementary 
schools an effort is being made to set 
up a central library within the school. 
A classroom, an office, or possibly 
one end of a hallway has been 
equipped with low shelves, and at 
least one table, and chairs of proper 
height. Bulletin boards, made of 
celotex or masonite, furnish an in- 
expensive means of displaying post- 
ers, exhibits and book jackets. 
Brightly colored walls and draperies 
and beautiful and appropriate pic- 
tures all serve as a proper setting 
for bringing children and books to- 
gether. Here are assembled all the 
books which are the property of the 
school and some which may have 
been loaned by the pupils. Either 
the principal or some one teacher 
assumes the responsibility of manag- 
ing the library, assisted by students 
who can be trained to do the book 
charging and to replace books 
properly. 

A simple method of arranging 
books is to group them by subject— 
such as stories, poetry, science, etc. 
(see suggestive list at end of article). 
This subject may then be written in 
pencil on the inside cover of the book 
and on the back of the title page in 
order that books may be returned to 
the shelf which has been correspond- 
ingly labeled. Easy books are those 
suitable for the first three or four 
grades. If they are marked “E” and 
placed on lower shelves, the little 
children may have the fun of brows- 
ing through them and of selecting 
the picture books or _ storybooks 
which happen to strike their fancy 
at the moment. The taste of chil- 
dren in reading is far more varied 
than that of adults who have usually 
settled down to one or two lines of 
interest. 

“The power to make up one’s own 
mind independently, to act quickly 
and with sound judgment in an emer- 
gency grows by exercise, nourishing 
food, sunshine and cloud, rain or 
snow, no less surely and far more 


rapidly than does the physical body.” 


This necessity is Carroll Moore’s 
reason for listing-a wide range of 
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beoks in her pamphlet entitled “The 
Choice of a Hobby.” 

This central collection of books 
may serve as a reservoir from which 
the classroom libraries throughout 
the school may draw as the need may 
arise for a special group of books on 
birds, nature study, colonial life, 
transportation and the. like. 

In every room, especially in the 
primary grades, there should be a 
library corner consisting of shelves, 
a small reading table and chairs, 
bulletin board and something decora- 
tive—a vase of flowers or a lovely 
picture will do. Some schools have 
used this successfully as a project, 
allowing the children themselves to 
make the furniture from orange 
crates or other inexpensive materials. 
For detailed information regarding 
the building of a library corner, of 
making over an old classroom into 
a library, of the duties of a teacher- 
librarian, ““The Handbook for Teach- 
er-Librarians” is an excellent guide.* 
A few copies of this pamphlet and 
also blue prints of standard shelving 
and tables are available as a loan 
from the Division of School 
Libraries. 

In the matter of book selection there 
is so much to be said that a separate 
bulletin is being prepared. The state 
board of education has adopted a 
new library list and has changed the 
procedure for the purchase of books 
with state aid. As soon as possible 
the necessary information will be 
made available to school authorities. 
Even though the state aid is limited, 
it is hoped that schools will take 
advantage of the larger list to buy 
wisely and extensively with their own 
funds. 

Of course the elementary schools 
need trained librarians, but until 
financial conditions improve this may 
be a dream for the future. How- 
ever, the teacher-librarian can ac- 
complish wonders if he or she really 
knows and loves books and continues 
to read widely. “One who thorough- 
ly enjoys books spreads it to those 
around her. It is contagious; others 
catch the fever. It can bring up the 
mental life of the group. A casual 


‘The Choice of a Hobby, by Anne 
Carroll Moore. Published by F. E. Comp- 
ton & Co., Chicago. Free. 

Handbook for Teacher-Librarians. Pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
i, North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


comment on a famous 
character and everyone is scrambling 
to read the book. A reference to a 
fact which needs confirmation sends 
the children flying to the encyclo- 
pedia. A class discussion along the 
way brings the book and authority 
to settle the point in question. What 
a mentally live feeling the right 
books can bring to the children!’ 


storybook 


Subject Readings Used in Organizing 
Book Collections 
Easy Books 
Picture Books 
Readers 
Stories 
Stories for older boys and girls 
Stories for younger boys and girls 
Storytelling 
Myth—Fairy Tales 
Poetry 
Plays 
Bible 
Art 
Music 
Biography (Interesting people) 
Aviation 
Farming 
Homemaking 
Industries and Inventions 
Handicraft 
Health 
Manners 
Sports, Games and Parties 
Reference 
Social Sciences 
Citizenship 
Government 
Geography 
History 
Primitive Life 
Indians 
Europe 
America 
World Affairs 
Science 
Animals 
Birds 
Fish 
Flowers 
Insects 
Nature Study 
Astronomy 
Biology—Chemistry— Physics 


The above suggestions are offered 
in the hope that teachers working in 
the rural elementary 
state will, consequently, determine to 
build libraries, simple though they 
may be, in the schools in which they 
work. 


schools of the 


Handbook for 


‘Jasmine Britton, in 
American Library As- 


Teacher-Librarian. 
sociation, pp. ‘5-6. 
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B ASS CAMERA ¢ CO. 


on St 


WHO discovered America? Ten dif- 
ferent peoples claim that their ancestors . 
discovered America before Columbus. 
They are the Chinese, Arabians, Vene- 
tians, Welsh, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Basques, Icelanders, Danes, and the Irish. 


In October, 1535, four hun- 

dred years ago, there came 

from an unknown press the 

finalsheets of the first printed 

=} English Bible. Perhaps you 

think of Winston primarily as publishers 
of textbooks, dictionaries, juvenile, and 
miscellaneous books. . . . But Winston 
does publish Bibles. . . more than 300 dif- 
ferent styles... the world’s largest line of 
self-pronouncing Bibles and Testaments. 


tet all 
ETHIOPIA (Abyssinia) is the oldest 
monarchy in the world. It has a form 
of Christianity, and in this connection 
note the prophecy in Psalm 68:31. 


So new that you probably 
haven’t heard about it is 
Everypay LIFE (list $0.48), 
a Primer by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, and designed to pre- 
cede any basalseries. The text is about 
such activities as going to the shoe store, 
to the dentist, to the barber, to a farm. 
Illustrations are photographs of boys 
and girls engaged in these activities. 


Pt ee eel 
TWO out of every seven students have 
to repeat one year of school work before 
they reach the seventh grade. 


Ct ot el 

ALABAMA is the most recent state to 
adopt THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED Dic- 
TIONARY (three editions). In addition, it 
is used in thousands of schools in other 
states; in fact, more than three and one- 
half million copies have been distributed. 
There is an edition available for every 
school need—Primary, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced, College, and Encyclopedic. Are 
you and your pupils using “‘the modern 
authority” ? 


Now is the time to order 

Workbooks. Arithmetic, 

Reading, Spelling, English, 

Geometry—these are just a 

few subjects covered by 
Winston Workbooks. 


~~ 
FOR more than 150 years after the first 
public schools were established in the 
United States, girls were not admitted. 


tee weal 
TWENTY-FIVE states out of forty- 
eight adopt their textbooks by states; 
the remaining twenty-three adopt by 
towns and cities or even by schools. Of 
the twenty-five which adopt by states, 
more than two thirds are using one or 
more of the famous J. Russell Smith 


MER WAY J NS TON pont 


124 W Pe achtree St 
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The Testing Program in the 
McKenzie Schools 


WM. M. ALEXANDER 
McKenzie, Tennessee 

The writer makes no pretense at 
being an authority on testing pro- 
grams, but bases his remarks entirely 
upon the experience gained and study 
made in connection with the testing 
program he conducted last year in 
the white public schools of McKen- 
zie, Tennessee. The program in our 
system was one of evaluation and 
improvement of teaching on the basis 
of facts revealed through the admin- 
istration of standardized intelligence 
and achievement tests. Since such 
programs are not yet in general usage 
throughout our state, the reader will 
probably be most interested in the 
actual procedure followed in our 
system. 

1. Intelligence Testing 

The first part of our program was 
designed to ascertain the capacity or 
intelligence of our students. For 
this purpose we administered a group 
intelligence test of national popular- 
ity. Since the response of the stu- 
dent is largely based on his ability 
to follow directions, the administra- 
tion of the tests was an important 
factor in the results obtained. We 
found that the test may be adminis- 
tered to fairly large groups, provid- 
ed space is adequate. 

In general, we found that the chil- 
dren of our schools were slightly 
above average in intelligence, a factor 
readily explained by the character, 
race, and occupations of the inhab- 
itants of our community. We did, 
however, find numerous cases of very 
low intelligence in our elementary 
school, including a few  feeble- 
minded children. There were no 
feeble-minded children in the high 
school, due, of course, to the selec- 
tive nature of our educational sys- 
tem. We also found many cases of 
students with intelligence quotients 
high above the normal. 

After the intelligence tests were 
administered and _ scored, several 
steps were taken to make the results 
of benefit to our school. First, 
every teacher was required to submit 
his guess as to the approximate rank 
of the pupils in his classes. The in- 


accuracies of the teachers’ judgments 
merely showed conclusively how 
faulty our judgment of intelligence 
is without some measuring’ stick. 
Second, a correct ranking of the 
students in each class was supplied 
to the teacher in order that he might 
realize the inaccuracy of his judg- 
ment of intelligence. This informa- 
tion was also used by our teachers in 
handling problems involving individ- 
ual differences. Third, a chart of 
each grade was made to compare the 
grades we gave our students with 
the ranking of the students in gen- 
eral intelligence. In general, we 
found that a high degree of correla- 
tion existed between the intelligence 
rankings on the chart and our grades. 
This chart was used by teachers to 
locate their students; to compare 
their grades in different subjects; to 
compare them one with another ; and 
particularly to compare their grades 
with their capacities. Where teach- 
ers found that their students ranked 
generally higher in intelligence than 
in their grades or generally higher 
in their grades than in intelligence, 
those teachers examined their grad- 
ing system rather closely to learn if 
they were too strict or too lenient in 
their grading. 
ll. Achievement Testing 

The second part of our program 
was designed to ascertain how much 
our students had learned in their 
school careers in comparison with 
national and state results. For this 
purpose we employed a separate bat- 
tery of achievement tests for our pri- 
mary, advanced elementary, and high 
school grades. For the primary 
grades we used a popular battery 
covering the subjects of reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. In the ad- 
vanced elementary grades we used 
the same battery including tests in 
the subjects of language usage, 
literature, history and civics, physiol- 
ogy, and geography. In the high 
school we used the same test as that 
employed by the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Commission in its investiga- 
tions—a battery that has separate 
tests in English, mathematics, natural 
science, and social studies. The ex- 
treme length of these tests in the 
grades beyond the primary division 
made it necessary to administer the 
tests in several sittings. We found 


that the achitvement tests were best 
administered in small groups. 

We were first interested to com- 
pile the results in our eighth and 
twelfth grades, as we believed that 
those results would be a good index 
as to the general achievement of our 
schools. We found that our eighth- 
grade pupils’ were about normal in 
comparison with the national norms 
for the test, and that they were de- 
cidedly above normal in comparison 
with the state norms arrived at by 
the Tennessee Educational Commis- 
sion. This comparison was based on 
total scores. We found that our 
pupils ranked very high in such core 
subjects as language usage, geogra- 
phy, and arithmetic computation, but 
low in literature and _ physiology, 
which are somewhat neglected in our 
curriculum. Our twelfth-grade pu 
pils were, like those tested by the 
commission, low in comparison with 
national norms in every subject but 
mathematics. A comparison of our 
norms with those given for the state 
by the commission revealed that our 
seniors were lower in natural science, 
about equal in English and mathe- 
matics, and higher in social studies. 
These facts can doubtless be ex- 
plained as follows: (1) when the 
seniors were freshmen we did not 
offer general science; (2) mathe- 
matics and English are constant of- 
ferings in this state; and (3) our 
local system of electives forces our 
students to take modern European 
history, a subject not required in 
many of the schools of the state. 

We attempted to make use of the 
achievement test results just °as 
rapidly as the tests were scored and 
recorded. We announced the rank- 
ings attained by students to them in 
order to motivate the low-ranking 
students. Then we returned the 
tests to the teachers in order that 
they might go over the tests with 
their classes and correct the mistakes 
made. The tests, of course, were 
filed, and our teachers continued to 
use them to locate the points which 
apparently they were neglecting in 
their instruction. Charts were made 
to compare the students in a class: 
to compare classes in our school; to 
compare our classes with classes if 
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other schools; and to compare our 
entire system with other systems. 


Ill. Aims of Our Program 

We endeavored to have our pro- 
gram prove of benefit to the teacher, 
to the administration, and to the 
supervisor : 

(1) The teacher was the person 
to whom we expected the most bene- 
fit to accrue from the program. Such 
a testing program provided the 
teacher with an excellent basis for 
handling individual differences; it 
made it possible for him to check his 
work by comparing it with that done 
by other teachers; and it helped the 
teacher to locate the weak points in 
his own teaching. 

(2) The school administration was 
provided with valuable set of 
records derived from our testing pro- 
gram. A record of a child’s intelli- 
gence quotient might very well answer 
some parent who inquired why his 
child was unable to achieve in school. 
Again a record of a child’s achieve- 
ment might very well be used in 
making promotions, demotions, estab- 
lishing homogeneous groups, and 
similar projects. However, perhaps 
the chief value of such a program 
from the administrative standpoint 
was the provision of a scientific 
measurement of the results of teach- 
ing. We must point out here that 
no administrator could conclude from 
the results of a single testing that 
one teacher was weaker than another, 
but upon the basis of expected 
achievement from one year to an- 
other, with the results of standard- 
ized tests for each year before him 
as well as a record of students’ in- 
telligence scores, an administrator 
could draw valid conclusions as to 
the weak and strong points in a 
faculty and in a curriculum. 

In conclusion, the writer should 
like to emphasize the fact that our 
testing program had-as its purpose 
the improvement of instruction. It 
was found important to have one 
person to administer all the tests in 
a system for the sake of uniformity ; 
the scoring should also be directed 
so as to insure accuracy; and the 
statistical and graphical work in con- 
nection with such a program requires 
specialized work. In our case the 
ultimate results of the program were 
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IT COSTS SO 
~ LITTLE 


...and Costs 40 MUCH 
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ty be SORRY / 


The Safest Place for Teachers 
Is Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to 
But most teachers are not that fortunate. 


worry about “rainy days.” 


be sure of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits | out of 5 


Teachers Every Year 
Records show that each year one out of every 
five teachers loses time, due to illness, accident 
or quarantine. You can’t afford to take the risk. 
The better way is to share, at small yearly cost, 
your risk with thousands of other teachers and 
then you will automatically share in all the 
financial protection and benefits this great or- 
ganization of teachers for teachers brings to you. 


Be Safe — Get Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s sych a comfortable place to be, even when 
you are well, because you have no worries. But 
when trouble comes, it’s like being in a cyclone 
cellar while the tornado rages outside. PO 8 
protection is then priceless. Alberta Schwalbe of 
Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 

“With hospital bills, doctor bills, and loss of 
salary staring me in the face, what should come 
along but the welcome red, white, and blue air 
mail letter? The substantial check therein re- 
lieved the situation tremendously. I’m so glad 
I took out this health and accident policy. The. 
T.C.U. Umbrella is a real umbrella and I, for 
one, am glad [ am privileged to craw! under it.’ 


Send the Coupon Today 


If you will act now and send 


how you can get under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella. Then you 
will have a true friend in time | 
of need. Send the coupon 


FOUNDED 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
940 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


placed in the hands of the teachers. 
Any person who conducts a testing 
program merely to satisfy idle curi- 
osity is, in the writer’s opinion, wast- 
ing effort and money. It is not amiss 
here, certainly, to report that the 
teachers in the McKenzie schools 
endeavored to secure every possible 
benefit from the program, and that 
we gathered many indications that 
our instruction was improved as a 
result, 


They have to 








your Protective Benefits. 
and booklet of testimonials. 


Naine 


Address. 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Benefits Are Yours 
when you are totally disabled 
by confining sickness. 


$50 a Month 
he aie lly disabled 
$50 a Month fe Ssental injuries (in- 


cluding automobile accidents). 


$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 


salary has 
stopped. 
for illness that does not con- 


$25 a Month fine you to the house but 
keeps you from work. 
sick benefits for 


20 Per Cent increase in 


two months when you are con- 
fined to an established hospital. 
$333 t $1000 for major accidents, or for 
0 accidental loss of life. 
These indemnities are increased 10 per cent for 
each consecutive annual renewal of the policy 
for not to exceed five years. 
DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad. street car or steamboat wreck. 
OPERATION benefits in addition to other bene- 
fits after your policy has been maintained in 
force for one year. 
Policies paying iarger benefits are issued if you 
desire. 


All These 


and = your 


FREE 'NFORMATION COUPON 


| 

' | to the T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Building, 

: the coupon we will tell you | Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am a white teacher interested in knowin 


about 


Send me the whole story 











wo sto epiticcner dentate 


Bob White! Bob White! 
Whistling in the rye. 
Blue skies are glowing— 
Clouds are passing by. 


Lady White! Lady White! 
Nestling in the oats, 

While Bob White whistles 
His merry, merry notes. 


—J. D. GItts. 
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Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind. 
How few think justly of the thinking few! 
How many never think, who think they do! 
—Jane Taylor. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The elementary school is the basic unit of our public 
school system. The quantity and quality of training 
given by this institution determine in large measure 
the number of our citizens who will subsequently receive 
the training offered by the secondary school. The 
social, the political, the intellectual, and moral ideas 
and ideals of our people find their origin to marked 
degree in the educational experiences provided by the 
elementary school. 

Tennessee has more than 6,000 public elementary 
schools. One-half of these are one-teacher schools; 
approximately one-fourth are two-teacher schools; and 
one-fourth are taught by three or more teachers. There 
are enrolled in these schools over 565,000 pupils. How- 
ever, only about three out of every four of these pupils 
will be in regular attendance throughout the year. The 
average number of pupils taught per teacher is about 
thirty-five and the school will be in session about 145 
days. 

The elementary school teacher in Tennessee is not 
highly trained. About one in every five of the teachers 
has completed less than one year of college work; 
slightly more than half of the elementary teachers in 
the state have completed more than two years of college 
training. 

The elementary school teacher in Tennessee is poorly 
paid. The salary paid is not sufficient to induce trained 
men and women to enter and remain in the business 
of teaching. During the current year, the average 
county elementary school teacher’s salary in the state 
will be about $500.00. 

The elementary school is inadequately supplied with 
teaching materials. Most of the schools will have diffi- 
culty this year in supplying many of their pupils with 
textbooks. Relatively few of them will have library 
facilities of any consequence. 

Yet, even in the face of these difficulties, significant 
improvements in the elementary school:may be made 
without the expenditure of large sums of money. The 
proper adjustment of teaching procedures, the adapta- 
tion and enrichment of the curriculum, the employment 
of proper methods of classification and promotion, and 
building up of libraries might help in this regard. A 
carefully planned and sympathetically administered pro- 
gram of health and school sanitation would also be help- 
ful. A revival of the idea of the school exhibit might 
afford opportunity for the school to demonstrate ob- 
jectively its actual work and also its needs. Through 
this device public attention, interest, and support in and 
for the school might be secured. 





It is interesting to contemplate the reaction that would 
follow if all our people, both lay and professional, 
should really think on the purposes of the elementary 
school, the place of this institution in our democracy, 
the actual and relative financial condition of this school 
at present, and its possibilities if-it were adequately 
financed and properly taught and administered. Our 
people must be induced to think on these matters. 

The elementary school is the basic unit of our public 
school system. Its status constitutes a real challenge. 
It must be rehabilitated else the superstructure of our 
educational system will fall. 

The race climbs upward through its children. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS ROLL CALL 

November 11 to 28 has been set apart for the annual 
American Red Cross roll call. Tennessee as usual will 
cooperate generously in this public service enterprise. 
Already a state-wide organization has been set up. 
Governor Hill McAlister is honorary chairman, Walter 
D. Cocking, Commissioner of Education, is active state 
chairman, and C. C. Menzler, Superintendent of the 
Tennessee Industrial School, is executive vice-chairman. 
Subcommittees and regional chairmen have been selected 
and plans in general have been made to insure that 1935 
will be a banner year in Red Cross enrollment. Those 
having the work in charge have set as their goal 75,000 
members. 

The American Red Cross is recognized and appre- 
ciated by our people generally because of its ready 
response to the need and cry of distressed humanity. 
When disaster comes, caused by drouth or flood, fire 
or storm, war or pestilence, this organization is on hand 
to administer relief. 

Teachers will be glad to participate in the annual 
membership roll call of the Red Cross. Many will 
organize junior Red Cross groups in their schools. They 
will seize on the roll call period as a time in which to 
demonstrate practical citizenship training. Coopera- 
tion in this regard by educators generally will further 
a most worthy cause. 

* 


1935 MEMBERSHIPS EXPIRED JUNE 30 

Under the provisions of Article XI of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the T.E.A., the fiscal year of the 
association ends on June 30. All 1935 memberships in 
the association, therefore, automatically expired on that 
date. Teachers should renew their memberships and 
furnish the editor of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER with 
their mailing addresses at once. Such action will insure 
that a copy of each issue of the journal will be received 
promptly. 
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Governor Issues Proclamation on 
American Education Week 


PROCLAMATION 


The stability of democratic government, both in state 
and nation, is determined by the attitudes and ideals of 
the people. Universal public education is the medium 
through which popular government hopes to engender 
and fasten proper attitudes and noble ideals in its people 
toward government itself. 

It is my belief that all of our people must be willing 
to give our public schools their generous financial and 
sympathetic support to the end that every child shall 
have a fair chance for the harmonious development of 
his personality. However, only to the degree that our 
adults have an intelligent understanding of the purposes, 
the actual conditions and the pressing needs of public 
education can we reasonably expect them to give suffi- 
ciently of their means to adequately finance our schools. 

It is highly fitting, therefore, that the people of our 
state and nation acquaint themselves, through inquiry 
and personal contact, with the purposes and needs of 
public education. It is in this connection and for this 
purpose that I commend to all our people the appropriate 
observance of American Education Week in coopera- 
tion with the program of the American Legion, the 
National Education Association, and the United States 
Office of Education. 

THEREFORE, I, Hill McAlister, Governor of the 
State of Tennessee, do hereby designate and proclaim 
November 11 to 17, 1935 
as 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


and respectfully urge that our citizens observe it in 
such manner as to them seems appropriate. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused to be affixed the Gréat Seal of the State 
of Tennessee, this the 23rd day of September, in the 
year of our Lord, 1935. “ ; 

Hitt" McAtLtsTEr, Governor. 
ATTEST: 
Ernest Haston, Secretary of State. 


MIDDLE SECTION—T.E.A. 

The Middle Section of T.E.A. will meet in Nashville 
October 31 to November 2, inclusive. The reorganized 
state association contemplates the development of a 
strong Middle Tennessee Association. The Eastern and 
Western Sections have back of them prestige and tra- 
dition. They are well established and admirably sup- 
ported by the teachers and administrators in their re- 
spective areas. The Middle Section will grow both in 
membership and in influence. It meets in the capitol 
city. It has an advantage over the other regional asso- 
ciations with respect to the molding of sentiment and 
affecting political thought regarding public education. 
This organization, therefore, should have enrolled in it 
every white teacher in its area. All local associations 


should exert every effort to secure full cooperation with 
the officers of the Middle Section Association. Mem- 
bership, fees should be sent to the secretary-treasurer, 
N. C. Beasley, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
\n excellent program has been prepared for the ap- 
proaching meeting. 

o 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

The P.-T. A. is a national organization. One of its 
purposes is to bring the parent, the pupil, and the teacher 
to a mutual understanding regarding the work of the 
school. Such understanding has been found to be pro- 
ductive of good in many schools. One wonders why 
every individual school does not maintain such an or- 
ganization. 

Right now the schools of Tennessee need to be actively 
engaged in making friends for public education. Each 
individual school might appropriately launch on a well- 
defined public relations program. The P.-T. A. fur- 
nishes an excellent means through which this work can 
be done. If every school in the state had an active 
parent-teacher organization, the members of which 
actually knew the conditions of the schools, their needs, 
and the plans of the state teachers association for im- 
proving educational facilities in the state, we would be 
able to overcome all opposition to an adequate school 
The individual school holds the key to the 
situation. It seems highly proper that each school 
proceed to organize a local P.-T. A. When this has 
been done, the local organization should affiliate with 
the State and National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Such an organization can and will help fight the 
battles of public education. This type of local organiza- 
tion has power born of understanding and cooperation. 
The local school will be what the community desires it 
to become. The teacher is in position to lead the com- 
munity into intelligent desire regarding its school. 


program. 


» 
THE TEACHER 


‘The teacher is a prophet. 
He lays the foundations of tomorrow. 
The teacher is an artist. 
He works with the precious clay of unfolding 
personality. 
The teacher is a builder. 
He works with the higher and finer values of 
civilization. , 
The teacher is a friend. 
His heart responds to the faith and devotion 
of his students. 
The teacher is a citizen. 
He is selected and licensed for the improvement 
of society. 
The teacher is a pioneer. 
He is always attempting the impossible and 
winning out. 
The teacher is a believer. 
He has abiding faith in the improvability of 
the human race.—Ex. 
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Points of View on the Development of 


High School Standards 


Part | 
The Part of the Individual High School 
in Determining Standards 
HE individual high school 
should have a definite part to 
play in determining its own 
standards. Apart from any specifi- 
cations appraising pupils by college 
admission standards, and with due 


ELLA HAIMAN 
Teacher of English 
Hume-Fogg High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


{[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Miss Haiman proposes 
to discuss the above topic under three heads: 
(a) The Part of the Individual High School in 
Determining Standards, (b) The Work of the 
North Central Association on Revision of 
Standards, and (c) The Application of Stand- 
ards. The first phase of the discussion appears 
herein. ] 


The individual high school needs 
to make an intelligent appraisal of 
standards for its own teachers, too. 
It is not enough that the teachers 
meet academic and professional re- 
quirements of the regional agency ; 
they must also demonstrate that they 
have the desire and capacity for con- 
tinued growth. They must be able 





, to interpret the objectives of their 





regard for standards set up by the 
several regional agencies, each high 

school should develop its own standards for graduation, 
for scholastic development, and for subject matter to 
be taught. Any scheme of evaluation should show how 
well the school meets the needs, interests, and capacities 
of its pupils. The chief concern of the high school of 
the past has been with its percentage of failures. The 
school felt that it achieved a high standard if it kept its 
percentage of college failures reasonably low. The 
percentage of failures is yet the chief concern of many 
schools and there still lingers the perverted notion that 
a large percentage of failures in the high school indicates 
high standards. The chief concern. should be focused 
upon the individual capacity and achievement of the 
pupil. 

Defensible standards must be related to a-wisely ad- 
ministered guidance program. If the school program is 
adequate, then failure is a reflection on the school, for 
the school is failing signally in its capacity to diagnose 
the causes of failure and to apply the remedies for 
eradicating the cause. The school through its guidance 
program should see to it that only those pupils fail who 
cannot make reasonable progress in the work they are 
directed to take. If the pupils are carefully directed 
with reference to what they take, if they are helped to 
develop efficient work habits and methods of study, if 
specific provisions are made for those pupils who do not 
respond to Burke’s speech, that is, those who cannot or 
will not do abstract thinking, the school will begin to 
have a standard of efficiency that cannot easily be ex- 
pressed in figures, but more important than the list of 
mechanical indices which we now possess. The only 
measurement that is fundamental is one that measures 
the relationship of individual capacity to actual achieve- 
ment. Such a measurement has been talked about and 
is being talked about. It has not, however, been adopted 
as a standard by which to evaluate the school, for it re- 
quires a comprehensive story of a pupil’s intellectual 
life over a period of years. If the Cumulative Record 


Card devised by the American Council on Education 
were adopted, the individual capacity as well as the 
actual achievement of the pupil could be accurately re- 
corded. Certainly a new interpretation of standards in 
respect to individual pupil measurement is highly de- 
sirable. 


7 


own school and to translate them into 
practical standards. When teachers realize their respon- 
sibility for the standards of the school in which they 
teach, artificial measures will break down and _ valid 
standards will be established. The new standards will 
translate the ends of work into immediate values that 
have conscious application to life as it now is. The 
individual school must be its own standard maker 
through the teachers who know the objectives for which 
they are striving. 

These objectives must eventuate in social responsi- 
bility and consequently replace those characterized by 
external discipline and critical-mindedness. These ob- 
jectives are a long step beyond unassimilated informa- 
tion. We can no longer continue to allow school life to 
be divorced from the realities of life beyond the school. 
The gigantic task of the school and the community is 
preparation of the adolescent for a new but unpredict- 
able social order. Not knowing the kind of lives our 
present pupils or future pupils may lead, we must put 
our effort into helping them to become competent mem- 
bers of contemporary society. The school can do this 
if it will hold firmly to educational aims that are valid, 
such as, love of learning, a sense of social responsibility, 
and a real capacity for self-direction. 


Possibilities Through Experimentation 

A careful study of two far-reaching experiments, the 
Pennsylvania Study and the School and College Rela- 
tions Commission of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, will serve to direct the movement of the high 
school that wishes to attack its own problem of objec- 
tives and of standards. Only through a careful diag- 
nostic survey of its individual problems can the school 
have the vision and the will necessary to initiate a pro- 
gram that will keep the school plant, the curricula,.and 
the teachers functioning educationally. Of course these 
different constituent factors must be evaluated in terms 
of educational achievement. In this light it is obvious 
that the standards would have to be flexible so that 
they could be revised continually, because the. school as 
a social institution is too complex and changing for any 
set of mechanical standards to be of lasting value. 


Solution of the Problem from Effect to Cause 
“Merrily We Roll Along,” a recent play by George 
S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, gives an opportunity of 
looking at life in the reverse. It presents an intriguing 
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idea for the solution of any problem. Why not try this 
idea of going back from effect to cause with reference 
to standards? The effect of standards already formu- 
lated can be carefully analyzed for causes. If we are 
thoroughly honest in our examinations, as we wish to 
be, certain conclusions seem justified; the high school 
is not functioning as it should; the high school must 
accept an even greater responsibility for articulating 
itself with the rapidly changing conditions of the world 
in which we live. In other words, the effect of the 
present standards is not what we want. Since we know 
what we do not want, can’t we come to some conclusion 
about what we do want? There is an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way. That obstacle is a hazy, 
undefined conception of what the real objectives of a 
high school are. Factual information of present con- 
ditions alone is not enough to clarify the conception. 
Philosophic imagination alone is not enough to cure the 
defect. Intelligence that knows how to utilize knowledge 
founded upon a sound philosophy of education can dis- 
sipate the haze which seems to surround the purposes 
of the high school and justify its maintenance. We 
are maintaining it and have maintained it for the edu- 
cation of American youth. Is the American youth being 
educated ? 

The brochure! published by the Federation of Women 
High School Teachers of Chicago lists the duties of the 
modern high school as follows: preparing the boy and 
girl for citizenship; giving them an understanding of 
the world in which they live; developing skills which 
will make certain their economic usefulness; insuring 
socially valuable employment of the increasing leisure 
which is becoming such a terrifying by-product of in- 
dustrial civilization; and producing physical and emo- 
tional stability in the individual. These duties can be 
used as a basis for placing the emphasis in education 
where it belongs—on the pupils and not on the schools. 
Since we are primarily interested in pupils and not in 
schools, it is not necessary for perfect agreement about 
the purpose of the high schools in order to determine 
the fitness of the pupils for public or any other kind 
of service. The success of a school should be gauged 
only with reference to its individual purpose. Certainly 
it is not necessary for all high schools to be doing the 
same thing. Since the high school insists on being 
something other than what the accrediting agency says 
that it is or should be, existing standards must undergo 
a searching examination so that needed changes may be 
made. 


Progress Toward the Real Answer 
Three years ago Capen? was not hopeful about re- 
He knew that accrediting bodies 
must stop trying to measure institutions as institutions. 


visions of standards. 


They must follow an entirely different course. They 
must measure institutions with respect to the accom- 
plishments of their pupils. This is not yet being gen- 
erally done. The disconcerting results of the Pennsyl- 
vania Study and the Indiana checkup have given proof 


‘School Review, October, 1934, p. 565. 
*Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, March, 


1932, pp. 45-53. 


of the need for a radical change of standards. The 
change is coming. The report of the Second Annual 
Conference of the high schools participating in the 
experimental study under the auspices of the Progres- 
sive Education Association has recently been published. 
High school education in these schools is being remade. 
These participating schools are trying many different 
kinds of experiments—experiments so radical in their 
nature that they could not have been imagined twenty 
years ago. Schools that are not experimentally inclined 
will slowly but surely appropriate the results of these 
experiments. In this way high school education will 
gradually advance. 

Campbell® has expressed the following opinion in 
regard to the possible replacement of quantitative stand- 
ards: “Present curriculum developments and the opin- 
ions of educational leaders indicate that there is a dis- 
tinct trend away from the strictly quantitative means 
of evaluating education. We shall, no doubt, continue 
to use a number of quantitative means for the appraisal 
of institutions and of educational programs. However, 
the introduction of various means for qualitative ap- 
praisal will probably supplant some of our present 
standards. Recent developments in a great regional 
accrediting agency, the North Central Association, in- 
dicate that what has been done with respect to college 
standards may be ‘expected to operate in the lower 
schools as well in the near future.” 

Carrothers, the chairman of “The Standards Study 
Committee,”* is endeavoring with his committee to 
decide what elements go to make up a good high school. 
This committee, which consists of members from the six 
regional accrediting associations, has proposed two lead- 
ing questions to be answered before making proposals 
with reference to standards. First, “What constitutes 
a good secondary school?” Dr. Carrothers’ answer for 
the group is, “We do not know.” Second, “By what 
standards should it be evaluated?” Again Dr. Carro- 
thers says, “The answer is not satisfactory.” The com- 
mittee proposes a carefully planned, nation-wide study 
of secondary schools and of the criteria by which they 
should be evaluated. It wants to make a cooperative 
attack on the problem, feeling that the impact of six 
associations thinking on one problem at the same time 
throughout the nation is better than one association 
working alone. It is not thought that uniform stand- 
ards or criteria could or should be developed for ac- 
crediting all secondary schools throughout the country. 
The expectation is that, as the work progresses and 
tentative conclusions are reached, the several associa- 
tions will analyze the findings and adapt those portions 
suitable to their respective areas. The committee real- 
izes that a large part of the present work is merely a 
checking of member schools to see that they comply 
with certain rules and regulations. The hope is that 
a thoughtful, sympathetic study of conditions may re- 
veal a way whereby emphasis may be shifted from a 
policy of checking to one of helpful assistance to grow- 


*Campbell, Doak S., Secretary, American Association of 


Junior Colleges. Oe 
*Bulletin of the Department of Secondary School Principals, 


March, 1934, pp. 30-32. 
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ing, dyiamic schools anxious to render the best kinds 


1g, 
ot service to the boys and girls. 
How Effective Can This Committee Be? 

The time is opportune for such a study. The twenty- 
eight volumes of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education are off the press with organized data and 
much available information for use in such study. Dr. 
Carrothers hopes that the survey by his committee may 
not be just another collection of figures to be published 
and filed for future reference. A survey of this sort 
usually discovers that all classifications of high schools 
made heretofore overlap; that standards are not func- 
tional; that acceptance of past standards handed down 
from above has given the average high school educator 
a kind of blindness that prevents intelligent insight into 
any change that is being proposed. We do not need 
more evidence than we already have to know that the 
American senior high school is the victim of tradition. 
It is the result of minds that do not visualize immediate 
needs, but rather are bewildered by the transitional 
period through which we are passing. We do not need 
puzzled code makers. We do need high school men 
with broad perspective and not afraid of vigorous ac- 
tion. Such high school men should dominate any com- 
mittee with reference to high school needs. Otherwise, 
the standards will still be college standards superimposed 
upon high schools. We ought to feel free to challenge 
whatever hampers the growth of the individual child and 
the individual school. Standards should be formulated 
so that each school shall be free in spirit, free to adjust 
itself and its procedure to the needs of its pupils. 


Professional Plan 

Can we have a voluntary agreement of the regional 
accrediting agencies upon a professional modern plan? 
We have been gradually building up a philosophy of 
local initiative in school matters rather incompatible 
with explicitly stabilized national standards. Then, too, 
local inequalities created by geographic as well as eco- 
nomic lines will continue to make great difficulties for 
the standard makers. Every effort, however, that will 
help to make clear the present nature of our high schools 
is to be welcomed. The question is, Can the Standards 
Study Committee do this for us? Right now it does 
not seem to be in position to make a scientific investi- 
gation nor to reach conclusions that will bring about re- 
construction of high school standards. It might serve 
better as a national agency, a clearing house to which 
regional committees might take their problems or make 
their reports. Each state could assemble its own evi- 
dence as to what it is doing under present standards, 
seek to clarify the causes of its failures and successes, 
and make known to the regional agency its constructive 
work. This national agency might spread the informa- 
tion to the other states finding difficulty with the same 
problem. This plan would necessitate careful investiga- 
tion by each state. The Pennsylvania Study is working 


out the real answer to the state problem. This study 
is sponsored by the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the Pennsylvania Association of College Presi- 
dents, and the Carnegie Foundation. The latter financed 
the work and assigned Dr. William S. Learned of its 


staff to direct it. This study has lasted over a period of 
six years and has gone into the whole problem of re- 
lationship between secondary and higher educatvon. 
Out of this work much good should come. 


Establishment of N. Y. A. in the W. P. A. 
(Continued from page 6) 

should be coordinated with the unemployment 

census. 
D. Education 

1. High school aid for boys and girls who are unable 

to attend high schools for want of money for 
carfare, lunch, and incidentals. Authority to be 
given to provide for the attendance upon public 
or nonprofit-making schools of high school grade, 
for youth in families which are eligible for any 
form of state or federal relief or work relief, 
who are 16 years of age or over, at $6 per month 
average. 
. College aid. Extension of college aid now given 
to high school graduates who are unemployed and 
unable to attend college without an opportunity 
to earn some money through part-time work. 
Authority to be given to provide for the attend- 
ance at college by qualified persons on a work 
relief basis at $15 per month average. Allotment 
of work relief jobs to a college is now based on 
twelve per cent of the total enrollment of the 
college as of October 15, 1934. 
Postgraduate aid for college graduates who are 
unable to find any employment and are unable to 
continue with graduate work at college unless they 
are given the opportunity to earn some money 
through part-time work. Authority is given to 
provide for postgraduate work by qualified per- 
sons on a work relief basis. 
4. Training for public service. 


bo 


Ww 


IV. Cost EstiMaTEs 

The job training program which is expected to pro- 
vide for approximately 15,000 youths ; the Work Relief 
program which would provide for approximately the 
same number; high school aid which would include 
some 100,000 youths; college aid for needy students 
which would take in about 120,000 young men and 
women; the postgraduate program, which is intended 
to care for a selected group of several thousand, all 
would cost approximately $50,000,000 during the next 
year. 

Upon signing the Executive Order, the President 
said : 

“Satisfactory progress in setting up the work pro- 
gram for the unemployed is being made. This program 
calls for the removal of unemployed from direct relief 
to jobs and should be well under way during July. 

“IT have determined that we shall do something for 
the nation’s unemployed youth because we can ill 
afford to lose the skill and energy of these young men 
and women. They must have their chance in school. 
their turn as apprentices and their opportunity for jobs 
—a chance to work and earn for themselves,” 
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Better Schools for Tennessee 


\ST year a group of people, 
whom we call the Education- 
al Commission, made a study 

of all the schools in Tennessee. 
They found that cities and some 
communities had good schools. 
They also found that many sections 


{A Summary for Elementary School 
Children) 
ALICE GIBSON HEAP 
Social Science Department 
Moses School 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
{EDITOR’S NOTE.—If all teachers could 


some of the boys to be farmers. 
This kind of a school is called a 
vocational agricultural school. The 
state does not want any of its boys 
or girls to have to live on charity. 
Every boy or girl should be trained 
to earn a living. There is another 





ic and would begin now to do what Miss Heap : . 
of the country and some of the _ sceenenets Tennessee’s schools would soon kind of school that can teach them 
. ye safe. 


small towns had poor schools. By 
poor schools we mean small build- 
ings, teachers who have been to college for only a part 
of a year, a short school term of three or four months, 
where textbooks are not furnished, and where there 
are no libraries either in the schools or in the com- 
munities. They also found that some of our boys and 
girls did not go to school at all and could not even 
write their names. Children of this type need visit- 
ing teachers who can solve both the problems of the 
home and that of school attendance. 

The Tennessee Educational Commission began to 
plan for all the children in the state to go to good 
schools. The first thing they recommended was that 
instead of having a large number of one-room school- 
houses we build big schools and furnish buses 
for the country children. It might surprise us to 
know that half of the schools in Tennessee are one- 
room schools. These big schools are called consolid- 
ated schools. They have good teachers, free text- 
books, libraries, workshops, and gymnasiums. All 


< 
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the things that are taught in a school we call a cur-. 


riculum. The consolidated schools can have a better 
curriculum than a little one-room school. We need 
to teach shopwork, art, music, auditorium, health, 
and how to use a library to all of the children in our 
state instead of just half of them. 

The Educational Commission gave tests to chil- 
dren in all the schools in the state. They found that 
the children in the consolidated schools and the city 
schools learned more than the children in the one-room 
country schools. Of course, if the children had better 
trained teachers, many books, and went to school a 
full year instead of just three or four months they 
could learn more. 

The state not only wants its children to have good 
elementary schools, but good high schools and colleges. 
We do not want our doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
teachers to be trained in poor colleges. If the doctors 
are not taught properly they might kill their patients 
instead of curing them, the lawyers might not be able 
to defend their clients in court, the engineers’ bridges 
might fall down. Likewise, the teacher cannot teach 


children unless she has been properly taught herself. 


The state knows that all people do not want to go 
to college. Some of them are not smart enough ; oth- 
ers do not have enough money; and many people 
would rather do some other kind of work than to be 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, or teachers. Thus, the 
state would like to build some special schools. People 
in cities cannot raise food so the state wants to teach 
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how to hoid a job in a factory or 
to learn one of the trades. There 
should be a teacher who could help boys and girls 
select the kind of a job that they can do well. 

The state also wants its boys and girls to live in 
good homes. To have mothers who know how to 
take care of their children, what kind of food to feed 
them, how to cook, how to keep clean and healthy, 
and how to make their clothes. Knowing how to 
keep house in the proper way is called home econom- 
ics. The state would like to have special schools in 
order to teach vocational home economics. 

Some jobs, such as digging coal, may go out of 
style because people are using electricity for cooking. 
New inventions are making new jobs. People who 
have lost their jobs because they have gone out of 
style must be taught how to work at a new job. Some 
of the new jobs are: Making electrical appliances, 
repairing radios, being a commercial artist who de- 
signs streamlined automobiles, etc. Such people have 
to be taught how to work at these new jobs in another 
kind of a special school. The T.V.A. has at Norris 
City a school of this type. 

The state must provide special schools for blind chil- 
dren, deaf children, and crippled people so they can 
also earn a living. 

The state must also ask that each city or county 
have a good superintendent and supervisors to take 
care of the schools and see that they are run like the 
state wants them. This is a reasonable thing to do 
because the state pays part of the expenses of running 
a school and the city or county pays the rest. 

The next question is where are we going to get the 
money to run these schools. The teachers have to 
be paid for their work, the janitors to keep the build- 
ing clean and warm, the textbooks must be bought, 
and often we need new buildings. If the school build- 
ings are kept warm the state has to buy coal or elec- 
tricity. If we build large consolidated schools we 
must buy buses, gasoline, and pay drivers to take 
the children to school. 

In order to get money to run the schools we must 
pay both our poll taxes and the property taxes on 
time. In addition, we need a sales tax which should 
be prorated to public schools. 

Tennessee is known in history as the “Volunteer 
State” so, of course, she can raise enough money for 
better schools and continue to give to America some 
of her finest citizens. : 
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ELIEVING that the teachers 
of Tennessee will be inter- 
ested in furthering the im- 
provement and _ beautification of 
rural school plants, the. State De- _, 





Watrer D. Cockinc, Commissioner 








for Improving and Beautification of 
School Plants,” issued by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and the Interstate 
School Building Service, is being 


furnished. 


2 





partment of Education is cooperating 
with a committee on School Plant Rehabilitation, 


named by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, in sponsoring a 
contest in the rural schools of the state. 

Dr. S. L. Smith, Director of the Southern Office of 
the Rosenwald Fund, who has for many years been 
studying the rural school needs and conditions through- 
out the South, is actively encouraging wide.participation 
in this contest, and funds for the substantial prizes, etc., 
have been contributed through his office. 

I commend this plan to the teachers of Tennessee, be- 
lieving that it will merit their fullest cooperation. 

Application blanks will be placed in the hands of the 
county and special district superintendents in the very 
near future. 

The plan is as follows: 

It is proposed to organize contests in all the counties 
of the state, and to offer premiums or prizes for the 
most beautiful, best arranged, and most suitably 
equipped school plant—(1) for white, (2) for Negroes. 

In order for a county to enter the contest, it is 
necessary for at least three schools to make applications 
on the blank provided for that purpose. 

If both white and colored schools are entering the 
contest, it will, of course, be necessary for three schools 
from each group to make applications. 

Probably the best results can be achieved in this con- 
test by the cooperation of all agencies in the school and 
community, such as principals and teachers, the pupils, 
the local school committee, the parent-teachers associa- 
tion, health officials, welfare workers, farm and home 
demonstration clubs, fraternal and religious organiza- 
tions. 

The basis for showing improvement in any school 
will be the difference between the tentative score and 
the final score as shown on the tentative score card 
approved by the State Board of Education for elemen- 
tary schools of Tennessee. An inspection of the schools 
in the contest should be made at as early a date as pos- 
sible, at which time a tentative score should be placed 
on the score sheet. Then toward the close of the con- 
test a final score should be placed on the score card for 
elementary schools. For purposes of this contest Sec- 
tions I, II, and III of the score card will be used. 

As an aid to superintendents, principals, and teachers 
in improving their school plants, a bulletin, “Suggestions 
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School plants for white children 
will be judged by an impartial committee of three per- 
sons to be named by the county superintendent. Where- 
ever a county has a supervisor, it is suggested that he 
or she be included in the committee. Likewise, school 
plants for colored children should be judged by an im. 
partial committee of three persons to be named by the 
county superintendent, and it is suggested that where 
there is a Jeanes teacher she be made a member of that 
committee. The county superintendent should be a 
member of each of these committees. 

One day in the spring will be designated by the Con- 
missioner of Education as School Improvement Day, 
and on this date the judges will report the white school 
winning the county contest and the colored school win 
ning the county contest. Each of the committees will 
immediately submit to the Commissioner of Education 
a report naming the winner of first prize for each 
county. Within two weeks, or as soon thereafter ag 
possible, the judges for the state prize for white schools 
and the state prize for colored schools will announce 
the county and school winning the state prize. 

Arrangements will be made by the Commissioner of 
Education for awarding an honor roll certificate to the 
white school winning in each county and an honor roll 
certificate to the colored school winning in each county, 
A special honor roll certificate will be awarded to the 
white school winning the state contest and a special 
honor roll certificate will be awarded to the colored 
school winning the state contest. 

In addition to these special honor roll certificates, 
the winning schools of the state (white and colored) 
will each be given one of the sixty dollar elementary 
libraries by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 








TO COUNTY AND SPECIAL DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS: 


May | call your attention to the sectional meetings of 
the Tennessee Education Association, which, as you know, 
are to be held October 3! through November 2. 

| am very anxious that the teachers of the state have 
opportunity to attend these meetings as far as possible, and 
| am hoping that you and your boards of education can 
make suitable arrangements so that the teachers may attend 
these meetings without loss of pay. 

It is through such professional meetings, | believe, that our 
professional standards are raised and a spirit of cooperation 
toward a common task is secured. 
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50,000 WATTS 
650 KILOCYCLES, AT THE START OF YOUR DIAL 


University of Arkansas.............. Monday 


Every Monday and ‘friday at 9:30 P.M. CS. TZ. 
September 30 


Temple University .................Friday October 
University of Oklahoma............. Monday October 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst. (Auburn). . Friday October 
University of Kentucky... . Monday October 
Vanderbilt University ............... Friday October 
University of Indiana............ Monday October 
Louisiana State University. ... Friday October 
University of Notre Dame........... Monday October 
University of Georgia.............. Friday November 
University of Illinois.......... Monday November 
: University of Missouri............... Friday November 
: University of Alabama.... Monday November 
. University of Tennessee.... .... ... Friday November 
University of Texas.... ......... .. Monday November 
Texas Agri. and Meeleitingl College. . Friday November 
| Southern Methodist University. ..... Monday November 
MUNG WOON. oS. cess co on tte aah Friday November 
: Tulane University ................ Monday December 
Ohio State University............. Friday December 
| University of Pittsburgh.... . ..... Monday December 
University of Maryland............ Friday December 
University of Michigan........ ....Monday December 
Texas Christian University .... .... Friday December 
Virginia Military Institute... .. ...Monday December 
Sewanee (University of the South). . Friday December 
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My hl Me ... 


TAYLOR GOES TO LIVINGSTON, HOUTCHENS TO 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

J. C. Taylor, for two years superintendent of Milan 
city schools, has recently accepted the superintendency 
of the Livingston city schools. Mr. Taylor is recognized 
as one of the outstanding principals of the state. He 
demonstrated his ability as a teacher and administrator 
while serving the schools at Manchester and at Savan- 
nah. He succeeds L. W. Houtchens, who has been 
principal of the Livingston Academy for the past nine 
years. Mr. Houtchens has been appointed a member 
of the high school faculty, Dallas, Texas. The state 
has lost a splendid high school principal in the departure 
of Mr. Houtchens. e 


BRUNER LEAVES MT. PLEASANT TO BECOME T. P. I. 
FACULTY MEMBER 

C. V. Bruner, for two years superintendent of the 
Mt. Pleasant city schools, has resigned his superintend- 
ency to accept a position in Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville. & 

PULLIAS SUCCEEDS STONE AT HARTSVILLE 

I. C. Pullias, formerly a member of the high school 
faculty at Lebanon, has accepted the principalship of 
the Trousdale County High School. He succeeds R. T. 
Stone, resigned. e 


OVERTON ACCEPTS WPA POSITION 
W. B. Overton, for the past eighteen months Director 
of Tennessee’s Adult Education Program, has resigned 
to accept the position of Educational Consultant in the 
WPA. His headquarters have been established in the 
Stahlman Building, Nashville. 


BARKSDALE SUCCEEDS LAW AT ASHLAND CITY 

J. A. Barksdale, for seven years principal of the high 
school at Charlotte, has accepted the principalship of 
the Ashland City High School as successor to Harry 
Law. Mr. Law has succeeded C. F. Alden, deceased, 
as principal of the Portland High School. 


GIBSON COUNTY LOSES FOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

Because of low salaries, Gibson County has lost four 
of her best high school principals: J. C. Taylor of 
Milan goes to Livingston; R. E. Bright of Medina goes 
to Camden; R. H. Barker of Rutherford has established 
connection with the L. W. Singer Publishing Company, 
N. Y.; and Geo. E. Eckstein of Gibson is field represen- 
tative of the Nashville Products Company for the West- 
ern Division of Tennessee. 


& 
J. E. SUMMITT RETURNS TO ERIN 


J. E. Summitt, who returned to Tennessee last year 
from Missouri where he served as high school principal 


for three years, has been elected principal of the Erin 
High School—a position previously held by him. Last 
year Mr. Summitt was principal of the Bakersville High 
School, Humphreys County. 
* 
DOSSETT ACCEPTS EAST TENNESSEE DIRECTORSHIP 
OF THE WPA 
B. E. Dossett, superintendent of the Campbell County 
schools, has accepted appointment as WPA director 
for the eastern division of the state. 
* 
TWO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS TO RETIRE FROM 
OFFICE 
Announcement has been made that Superintendent 
A. S. Campbell, of Weakley County, and Superintend- 
ent B. B. McMahan, of Coffee County, will not. offer 
for re-election in the coming election to the positions 
now held by them. Both of these superintendents have 
cooperated splendidly in the work of the TEA. They 
will be missed as school administrators when they retire 
from office. ‘+ 


BRIDGES GOES TO COVINGTON 
A. F. Bridges, formerly head of the English and 
history departments of the Chester County High School, 
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has accepted a position in the Byars-Hall High School, 
Covington, as head of the history department. Chester 
County’s loss is Tipton County’s gain. 
« 
HUNTINGDON HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING NEARING 
COMPLETION 
D. W. Moody, principal of the Huntingdon High 
School, reports that the new building for the high school 
there is nearing completion. This building has long been 
needed. The one under construction will be a splendid 
structure and will admirably accommodate the school, 
ad ; 
JOHNSON SUCCEEDS HOWSER AT LAFAYETTE 
LL. W. Johnson, formerly principal of Moore County 
High School, Lynchburg, has been elected principal of 
the Macon County Central High School as successor 
to H. H. Howser. Mr. Howser remains a member of 
the faculty of the Macon County High School. 


* 
BLEDSOE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL HAS NEW HEAD 


J. E. Bradley, for a number of years principal of 
Bledsoe County High School, Pikeville, has been sue 
ceeded by Grady Evans. Mr. Bradley gave a gow 
account of himself while serving in the above-named 
position. He leaves the school materially improved ovef 
what it was when he went there. 

* 
COUNTY ELEMENTARY SUPERVISORS 

Relatively few counties in Tennessee employ elemer 
tary school supervisors. To date the following counties 
have reported the employment of supervisors. It wil 
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oser 


be noted that Dyer and Henderson Counties have em- 
ployed supervisors for the first time: 


County Supervisor Address 
Anderson Miss Clara B. Sharpe Clinton 
Carter Miss Gretchen Hyder Elizabethton 
Davidson Miss Julia Green Nashville 
Mr 4. L. Wright Nashville 
Dyer* Mrs. C. M. Walker Dyersburg 
Hamilton Mrs. Eula A. Johnston Chattanooga 
Miss Anna L. Carpenter Chattanooga 
Henderson* Miss Ruth Norden Lexington 
Knox Mr. William G. Rose Knoxville 
Miss Gussie Huffman Knoxville 
McNairy** Mr. C. T. Turner Selmer 
Madison Mrs. Hilda Robbs Cawthon Jackson 
Polk Mrs. W. J. Smith Benton 
Miss Gladys Bol* Benton 
Putnam Mrs. Benton Terry Cookeville 
Shelby Mr. Richard Jones Memphis 


*New—1935-36. 
**Old, but not previously announced. 


e 
FOUNDER OF THE INSTRUCTOR DIES 


Readers of the /nstructor will regret to learn of the 
death of F. A. Owen, founder of the Instructor and 
president of the F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
Announcement from the home office indicates that the 
plans of Mr. Owen for the magazine will be carried out 
under the direction of Miss Helen M. Owen, who has 
been managing editor since 1928. 


HENDERSON COUNTY FIRST TO VOTE 100 PER CENT 
MEMBERSHIP IN TEA 

Henderson County, through its superintendent of 
schools, G. Tillman Stewart, of Lexington, was the first 
to report 100 per cent membership in TEA for 1935- 
36. Next in order comes Carroll County, of which 
R. C. Austin, Huntingdon, is superintendent. This is 
the thirteenth successive year in which Carroll County 
has held 100 per cent membership in the Tennessee 
Education Association. The third county to vote 100 
per cent membership in TEA was Macon County. Oren 
Cooper is superintendent of the Macon County schools. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION CONDUCTS 
COUNTY SCHOOL SURVEYS 

The Survey Staff of the State Department of Edu- 
cation has recently completed two surveys of county 
school systems and made recommendations for improve- 
ments, consolidations, etc. 

The first survey made during the year was that of 
Blount County, the second of Dyer. It is expected that 
these school systems will be improved by the adoption of 
certain of the recommendations of the survey reports. 
Claude D. Curtis, Maryville, is superintendent of Blount 
County and J. D. Smith, Dyersburg, is superintendent of 
Dyer County schools. 

* 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHOOLS SURVEYED BY 
RURAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Superintendent N. L. Carney of the Montgomery 
schools reports that the Rural Education Department 
of the University of Tennessee, through Professor Por- 
ter Claxton, has just completed a comprehensive survey 





of the public schools of his county. The schools of 
Montgomery County are expected to be improved as a 
consequence of the adoption by the county board of 
education of certain recommendations carried in the 
survey report. 

* 


SUPERINTENDENT R. L. JONES OF MEMPHIS ILL 

Public school people throughout Tennessee regret to 
learn that R. L. Jones is critically ill. Mr. Jones has 
been prominent in educational circles in Tennessee for 
over forty years. During that time he has served as 
county superintendent, as city superintendent, and as 
state superintendent of schools. For a time he served 
as president of one of the’ state teacher colleges. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years he has been superintendent of 
the Memphis city schools. All Tennessee teachers hope 
for Mr. Jones a speedy recovery. 


« 
GASS GOES TO DECATUR 


S. T. Gass, for a number of years superintendent of 
the Greeneville city schools, has been elected principal 
of Meigs County High School, Decatur, Tennessee. His 
training and experience as principal of high schools in 
Marion and Hamilton Counties, in addition to his ex- 
perience in the Greeneville city schools, should enable 
Mr. Gass to give Meigs County High School one of its 
best administrations. 

a 


KNIGHT TO DAYTON, SPINDLER TO VIRGINIA 

Fred C. Knight, for seven years principal of the high 
school at Winchester, has been elected principal of the 
Rhea County Central High School, Dayton. Mr. Knight 
has been succeeded at Winchester by Mr. R. H. Rhoton, 
for a number of years a member of the faculty of the 
Winchester High School. 

F. W. Spindler, formerly Dean of William Jennings 
Bryan Memorial University, but for three years princi- 
pal of the Rhea County Central High School, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Virginia schools. 


ALABAMA COLLEGE HEAD TO BE VANDERBILT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL DEAN 

Dr. O. C. Carmichael, formerly president of Alabama 
College, has been appointed dean of the Vanderbilt 
Graduate School. He plans to take up his new duties 
on September 1. Mr. Carmichael has behind him a 
splendid record as a school man. Tennessee welcomes 
him and offers him an opportunity for continued service 
in educational matters. 

* 


KNOX RAISES TAX LEVY AND RESTORES SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

Knox County has raised its tax rate for schools four- 
teen cents on the one hundred dollars of assessed 
property. In anticipation of increased revenue, accord- 
ing to press reports, the board of education has restored 
al! cuts previously made in the teacher salary schedule. 
Perhaps the “worm is beginning to turn.” 
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FORD TO SUCCEED CAMPBELL IN WEAKLEY 
Mrs. Frances Ford of Martin recently won the nomi- 
nation as Superintendent of Weakley County Schools to 
succeed Mr. A. S. Campbell. Mr. Campbell did not 
offer for re-election. 
* 


BEDFORD COUNTY TO HAVE NEW SCHOOL HEAD 

In the recent county primary, Joe Brown received the 
nomination for County Superintendent of Bedford 
County Schools. Mr. Brown defeated W. M. Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw has served as superintendent of county schools 
for two terms and has rendered splendid service. 


BAXTER SEMINARY RECEIVES UNUSUAL GIFT 
Harry L. Upperman, Principal of the Baxter Semi- 
nary, announces the receipt from a “Silent Donor” of a 
financial gift sufficient to liquidate all outstanding obliga- 
tions against the school, including back salaries. An 
unusual and timely gift to a most worthy cause. 


s 
MISS CHARL WILLIAMS HONORED 


Charl O. Williams, former Superintendent of Schools 
in Shelby County, now field secretary of the N.E.A., 
Washington, D. C., was recently elected President of 
the National Association of Business and Professional 


Women. 


CRAIG 


Pathways in Science 








This up-to-date science program for the elemen- 
tary gtades is winning many significant adop- 
tions. Some outstanding features are its inter- 
esting units of work introduced by motivating 
questions, its abundance of scientific informa- 
tion, and its numerous activities. Equipped with 
Teachers’ Manuals. Circular No. 637. 


We Look About Us, $0.68; Out-of-Doors, $0.76; 
Our Wide, Wide World, $0.76; The Earth and 
Living Things, $0.76; Learning About Our 
World, $0.76; Our Earth and Its Story, $0.76. 
Prices subject to the usual discount. 


4 
r V4 ae | | | 
SVs Se GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 


Represented by Thos. M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 








OBION COUNTY REORGANIZES ITS SCHOOLS 
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Frank C. Fowler, Superintendent of Obion County C. A 
Schools, announces that the public schools of his county Special 
have discontinued the eight-four plan of organization of the ( 
and have adopted instead the six-six plan. A program § his adn 
of consolidation and transportation has been instituted, made 4 
Good results should follow. an “A 

. MI 
WILLIAMS LEAVES NORRIS SCHOOLS a 
ae ri: High S« 

J. D. Williams, former principal of the Tennessee signed ; 
Valley Authority School, Norris, Tennessee, has re. esing 
signed to accept the principalship of the University High in Rect, 
School, Lexington, Kentucky. Mills, fo 

the Mor; 
P hind him 
pal. 
PUBLISHER DIES 

Ginn & Company recently announced the death of af TARWAT 
member of their firm, Mr. Norman C. Miller, Atlanta, W. H. 
Georgia. Mr. Miller was well known to many Tennes-§ intendenc 
see schoolmen. His friends will deeply regret his pasg- ff as succes: 
ing. rendered 

ae and leave 
water wa 
LOUISVILLE DRAWS TENNESSEE TEACHERS Seviervill 

Aurelius Mooney, teacher of mathematics in the Isaae of Sevier 
Litton High School, Davidson County, J. N. Mortis, 
teacher of history and social science in the Tullahoma} gy} TO) 
High School, Coffee County, and Harvey Bridges# pin sp, 
teacher of science in the Lincoln County Central High Perry Cot 
School, Fayetteville, have resigned their respective pO Priest, wh 
sitions to accept similar positions in Louisville, Kem§ woods Hig 
tucky, at considerable increases in salary. Will Ter j 
nessee ever realize that she is practicing false economy 
by refusing to pay her teachers a reasonable salary? GROCE T< 

Ben A. 
e County scl 
Pickett Cor 
JAMES A. ROBERTS CRITICALLY ILL L. Holt. 

J. A. Roberts, for twelve years a member of the State 
Department of Education, is critically ill. For som 
weeks he has been unable to report to his office ands Ray Har 
now in St. Thomas Hospital. His many friends through Smyrna H 
out the state will extend sympathy to Mr. Roberts andj “Pt gove: 
his family and hope for his speedy recovery. td by Jesse 

IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS RE. L 
1935-1936 County scho 

East Tennessee Education Association in Knoxville, October Tullahoma C 

31-November Z. ah strong. Thi 

Myla, Ocisber 31-Nevember 2 eFC 

Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, in Mem 

phis, October 31-November 2. gb 
rieuperintondence of EAs in Nashville, Jenuory 1416 Meme BOAF 
1936. Governor 

Tennessee Education Association in Nashville, April 9, 10 Members to | 

and II, 1936. tion, “oe 
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PALMER LEAVES PARSONS 
Cc. A. Palmer, for five years in charge of the Parsons 
Special School District, has resigned to become principal 
of the Cloverdale High School, Obion County. During 
his administration of the Parsons schools Mr. Palmer 
made many improvements in the high school and secured 
an “A” rating of it by the state department of education. 


* 
MILLS SUCCEEDS MOORE AT SHELBYVILLE 


J. H. Moore, for seven years principal of the Central 
High School at Shelbyville, Bedford County, has re- 
signed and left the teaching profession to engage in 
farming. He has become active manager of his farm 
in Kentucky. Mr. Moore has been succeeded by L. I. 
Mills, formerly head of the mathematics department of 
the Morgan School, Petersburg. Mr. Moore leaves be- 
hind him a most excellent record as a high school princi- 


pal. * 
TARWATER SUCCEEDS BLACKBURN AT WHITE PINE 


W. H. Tarwater of Sevierville has accepted the super- 
intendency of the White Pine schools, Jefferson County, 
as successor to Ben A. Blackburn. Mr. Blackburn has 
rendered splendid service during his stay at White Pine 
and leaves the schools in excellent condition. Mr. Tar- 
water was formerly a teacher in the high school at 
Sevierville and served for two terms as superintendent 
of Sevier County schools. 


a 
SHELTON TO LINDEN, DePRIEST TO FLATWOODS 





Bill Shelton has accepted the principalship of the 
Perry County High School. He succeeds J. T. De- 
Priest, who has accepted the principalship of the Flat- 
woods High School of the same county. 


* 
GROCE TO HEAD PICKETT COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


Ben A. Groce, formerly superintendent of Pickett 
County schools, has been elected as principal of the 
Pickett County High School, Byrdstown, to succeed C. 
L. Holt. e 


RAY HARRIS LEAVES SMYRNA 
Ray Harris, for a number of years principal of the 
Smyrna High School, has retired from teaching to 
acept government work. Mr. Harris has been succeed- 
ed by Jesse Richardson. 
he 


R. E. LEE TO TULLAHOMA 
R. E. Lee, formerly superintendent of Marshall 
County schools, has accepted the superintendency of the 
Tullahoma city schools. Mr. Lee succeeds A. B. Arm- 
strong. The latter is offering for election as superin- 
tendent of Coffee County schools. 


SIATE BOARD OF EDUCATION HAS NEW MEMBERS 
Governor Hill McAlister recently appointed three 
members to regular terms on the state board of educa- 
tin. In the eastern division Mrs. Ferdinand Powell 
ti Johnson City was appointed to succeed the Hon. J. D. 


Hamilton of Church Hill; in the middle division, Hon. 
T. F. Peck of Springfield was reappointed ; and in the 
western division, the Hon. Lawrence Taylor of Jackson 
was appointed to succeed C. B. Ijams, superintendent 
of Jackson city schools. Mr. Ijams had served twenty- 
three years as a member of the state board at the time 
he retired. He, along with Mr. Hamilton, rendered 
faithful service to the cause of public education as a 
member of the state board of education. 


R. L. CONLEY ACCEPTS STATE JOB 

R. L. Conley, formerly principal of the Ridgely High 
School, Lake County, has accepted a position’ with the 
state in the Department of Fish and Game Conservation. 
Mr. Conley will be engaged in educational field work 
in his new position. His record as principal of the 
high schools at Halls, Lauderdale County, and at Ridgely 
stamps him as a successful high school man. He will be 
missed from the ranks of the high school principals of 


the state. 
a 


THIRD ANNUAL SUPERINTENDENTS' CONFERENCE 

From noon Monday, September 16, until late in the 
evening of Thursday, September 19, the county and 
city superintendents and the elementary school super- 
visors, under the direction of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Walter D. Cocking, held their third annual con- 
ference at Camp Clements, Doyle, Tennessee. 

The conference was well attended. Approximately 
eighty per cent of the superintendents of the state spent 
one or more days at the camp and most of those regis- 
tering remained until the last day. Eight elementary 
school supervisors were also in attendance. 

A comprehensive program was worked out in advance 
of the meeting. Following each direct discussion, oppor- 
tunity was given for discussion from the floor. Each 
topic on the program appeared to constitute a live issue 
and received serious consideration. 

This particular conference has become one of the best 
educational meetings held in the state. The exclusion of 
all outside interests and agencies from the meeting 
makes for a community of interests and paves the way 
for a frank and open consideration of school issues. 

This type of conference should be encouraged. By 
all means, this annual meeting of superintendents should 
be continued. 

A seven-point program known as A Program of Ac- 
tion for Tennessee was developed at the conference. It 
received the unanimous endorsement of the superintend- 
ents present. A committee of five was appointed to co- 
operate with the Administrative-Council of T.E.A. in 
working out the details of the program. The committee 
consists of W. E. Luther, Dickson, Ex-Officio Chair- 
man; L. H. Brickey, Knoxville; Tillman Stewart, Lex- 
ington; C. F. Fisher, Springfield; J. R. Miles, Coving- 
ton; and C. M. Mitchell, Lenoir City. In due time this 
program will be published for the careful consideration 
of all the teachers and citizens of the state. 
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Official Audit of the Tennessee Education Association 


OR THE BENEFIT of the members of the Ten- 

nessee Education Association we are presenting 

herein a copy of the official audit of the books of 
the association for the year ending June 30, 1935, the 
same having been authorized by the administrative 
council. 

Nashville, Tennessee 
July 20, 1935 

The Administrative Council 
Tennessee Education Association 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Gentlemen’: 

In accordance with your instructions, we have made 
an examination of the books and records of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, Nashville, Tennessee, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. We present here- 
with our report, a statement of income and expenses, a 
statement of comparison of the budgetary appropria- 
tions and the actual income and expenses, a statement 
of receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year and a 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1935, with supporting 
schedules. 

Financial Condition 

The net worth herein shown is based on the book 
value of the assets on June 30, 1935, less the liabilities 
as stated and presented on Folio 1. The condition in 
summary form is as follows: 


Assets: 


Current Prmeande eh, oes glen Ma a bards wae $12,615.30 
758.98 
60.00—$13 , 434.28 


Liabilities: 
ree 
A SE Te Ly, 7: OOD RA TIS A 


Operating Results 


28.79 


. $13,405.49 


The operations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, resulting in a net gain of $2,024.88, the details of 
various earnings and expense being presented on Folio 2. 
The net gain is reflected by increases in the following 
accounts : 


aes ne oot . . $533.92 
Accounts Receivable. ... , . 275.50 
Warrants, etc......... .. 772.50 





Total Increase, Current Assets.................... $ 1,581.92 


Furniture and Fixtures. . Me e 415.98 
Deferred Charges... . 29.00 

Total Increase. __ # 2,026.90 
Less Increase Accounts Pay able. ; 2.02 


Net Increase. . $ 2,024.88 


BALANCE SHEET (Folio 1) 
TENNESSEE Epucation AssociATION 
June 30, 1935 
ASSETS 
Current Assets: 

Cash— 

Third National Bank, Checking Account. $4,774.35 

Third National Bank, Savings.......... 2,592.73 

First Trust and Savings Bank, ange . 2,597.72—$ 9,964.80 
Warrants and Script........... 2° 285.00 
Accounts Receivable.............. 365.50 


. $12,615.30 


Total Current Assets... ... <- e ead geg Pe 


Fixed Assets: 
Furniture and Fixtures. ne see : 758.98 
Deferred Charges: 
Prepaid Rent ob oe santas eats ion <3 Aciens ; 60.00 
Total ia die a lana ener i .$13 ,434. 28 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable. . . LM enckts my = ee $ 28.79 


Net Worth: 
Excess of Assets Over Liabilities. . . . 13,405.49 
. $13,434.28 


Total.... ie 2 salad sob iche 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE (Folio 2 
TENNESSEE Epucation ASSOCIATION 


June 30, 1934, to June 30, 1935 


Income: 

eg ee ee nee Seer rare tie $13,761.75 

Advertising—Tennessee State Teachers. .. 4,418.15 

Miscellaneous Income—Tennessee State 
PMIORRS 25) oo oh 5 ba Shine Rd kt ae 35.00 

Interest on Savings........ ee 171.70 

Interest on Script. ..... os 45.49 

Rent from Exhibit Booths. acts 204.50 
IN co ca ic ols bias Paohe’ nae eae $18 , 636.59 

Expenses: 

Ne og Gia icds eno, er ep a $ 5,271.22 

Tennessee Teacher Cost........ se Gyeaovee 

Rent, Light, and Laundry ; Genits 565.14 

Annual Convention Cost..... 2. 2,800.80 

President and Council Expense... . : 558.78 

Secretary and Treasurer Expense......... 424.86 

Office Supplies............... Me Oa 418.10 

Telephone and Telegraph. : capt 157.41 

Auditing. : canes 25.00 

Miscellaneous E xpenses, Moving, ete.. 25.14 

Miscellaneous Printing........ a tnt 58.75 

MiG NEB «6 w ase 66s: wie aie AE APE Se 90.00 

Boad Premtum............. igoameeeen 25.00 

ey ee re coped 40.61 

Public Relations Committee............. 1,000.00 

I ett ke ate sik Rocks : 24.75 
ONG i s.5. 5's se oy 3555 Bees Wee cee weer 16,611.71 
OE Nt Se a Pye a We re Nee Ge Pte Fe a5, Se $ 2,024.88 


COMPARISON OF BUDGETARY APPROPRIATIONS WITH 
INCOME AND EXPENSES (Folio 3) 


TENNESSEE EpucaTion ASSOCIATION 


June 30, 1934, to June 30, 1935 


Budgetary 
Appropria- Actual 
Income tion Income Excess 


$12,500.00 $13,761.75 $1,261.15 
2,000.00 4,418.75 ...... 
ne 35.00 2,453.75 
150.00 171.70 21.0 


Membership Dues. i 
Advertising—Tennessee Teacher. . 
Miscellaneous Income........ 
Interest on Savings........... 





NOM EIIIE Goa. ors ee i oe nee om yn areas Fie 45.49 45.49 
Rent of Exhibit Booth—Annual Con- 
IRIS retain (sis 452 0 8 Srermsid vat 204.50 204.50 
Total.... A te. ot $14,650.00 $18,637.19 $3,987.19 
Actual 
Excess Total Expendi- U nex- 
Expenditures Budget Receipts Available tures pended 
Salaries...... 3 S5ROG ....-. $ 5,700.00 $ 5,271.22 $ 428.788 
Tennessee 
Teachers .... 4,050.00 $2,453. 6,503.75 6,523.65 *19.9 
Rent, etc...... 550.00 ..... 550.00 565.14 *15.14 
Annual Conven- 
tion. eee 204.50 1,404.50 ° 1,403.30 1.0 
President and 
Council. . S00... ...;. 500.00 558.78  *58.18 
Secretary and 
Treasurer... . 900.00 900.00 424.86 475.14 
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Office Supplies .$ Se i oe $ 600.00 $ 418.10 $ 181.90 
Telephone and 





ee -- 19800 tw... 180.00 157.41 22.59 
Bond N. E. A. 

& T. E. A. 

NI tin 9,0 oS a 125.00 155.61 *30.61 
Office Equip.... Ol 450.00 415.98 34.02 
Other Incidentals 250.00 ...... 250.00 108.89 141.11 
Refunds—Dues. ...... $1,261.75 1,261.75 24.75 1,237.00 
Interest-Excess 

eae re oe 67.19 2. Spe eres 67.19 
Public Relations 

Commission.. 1,000.00. ...... 1,000.00 1,000.00. ...... 

eee $15,505.00 $3,987.19 $19,492.19 $17,027.69 $2,464.50 


SUMMARY OF UNEXPENDED BUDGET 


Due to Unanticipated Income: 


MMS F< cba odie nel an bende as cae Leman ie $1,237.00 
ORES Fe oa eee ee et 67.19—$1, 304.19 
Due to Reduction in Expenditures. ...................-. 1,160.31 
WN ns bld ix aloe tbo had aa $2,464.50 


On Folio 3, we present the statement of comparison 
budgetary appropriations with income and expense, 
which statement is self-explanatory. On Folio 4, there 
is a statement of the receipts and disbursements as 
shown by the books and records of the association. 


Details of Examination 

The recorded receipts were traced into the bank 
accounts, and the cash balances verified by direct cor- 
respondence with the depositories. The cancelled 
checks were examined in detail and their distribution 
into the different accounts checked. The nonliquid 
items were verified by actual count and are scheduled 
on Folio 6. 

The fixed assets are carried at cost and no deprecia- 
tion has been provided therefor. 


Certificate 
In our opinion, the accompanying statements and 
supporting schedules properly reflect the financial con- 
dition of the association on June 30, 1935, andthe 
result of the operations for the period under review as 
shown by the books and records presented for inspec- 
tion. 
Respectfully submitted, 

SHORT-SWINEBROAD AND ASSOCIATES. 

By D. E. SHort, Jr. 

Certified Public Accountant. 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS (Folio 4) 


TENNESSEE EpucaTion AssociATION 
June 30, 1934, to June 30, 1935 





Receipts: 
SRE PE ee tr RAY ee et $ 9,430.38 
MMOOONEO BUG Sevint 55.4 3085 -< ss: bteivas ics 1,512. 50—$10, 943. 38 
Membership Dues—County Association. ..$10,255.75 
Membership Dues—City Associations. .... 2:971.00 
Membership Dues—Institutional Associa- 
RE RS pr PS in 5 Ry hae 511.00 
Membership Dues—Individuals.......... 24.00 
Advertising—The Tennessee Teacher. .... 4,097.65 
Miscellaneous Receipts—The Tennessee 
TE ee Pe ee. eae 35.00 
Interest on Savings and Script........... 217.19 
Rent of Exhibit Booths—Annual Conven- 
MN sD arsk oxic ob kathy PORE R CD Utes, ee creme 204. 50 
Repayment Advance to Public Relations 
Tatenttins Safe yw ds 6 teaigitee bial. tacs aie panare 17.00 
Received for Warrants Held June 30, 1934.. 461.50 
Received on Accounts Receivable........ 45 .00—$18, 839.59 
menee Macdinte oie os54 52k see eee $29,782.97 





Disbursements: 


ON ER Ey ee a $ 5,271.22 
The Tennessee Teacher................. 6,518.02 
Rent, Light, and Laundry............... 595.64 
Expense—Secretary and Treasurer....... 424.86 
IRD epee cs ae ea 417.35 
Annual Convention.... ; 1,403.30 
Expense—President and Council......... 545.92 
Telephone and Telegraph... .. sated 157.13 
Bond and T. E. A. Dues. vata 115.00 
Miscellaneous........... ape ea PN 153.50 
Refunds. . Seti.b Wok denied pot Ee 24.75 
Public Relations Committee, Advance. ... 17.00 
Public Relations Committee, Donation.... 1,000.00 
AMINA SOEMNEDB 2 OP ek oS Soe oa 415.98 
PCCMATE POVOUNE occ cx ss sient ad een 2 


12.00 
Warrants Held June 30, “1934, Cashed. 461. 50—$17 , 533.17 





Balance June 30, 1935... 


Nesey OP a «, $12,249.80 


BALANCE REPRESENTED BY 


eee Sh MRO oc osc kak was iat te dag te eee $ 9,964.80 
meeivemt ane womnt... ol eis EE 2,285.00 
PO adic ois die's aac gaa ecb aa see Ve $12,249.80 


STATEMENT OF BANK RECONCILIATIONS 
TENNESSEE EpucaTion ASSOCIATION 


June 30, 1935 


Third National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee: 


Balance per Bank Statement, June 30, 1935........... $ 5,051.27 
Déduct: Outstanding Checks— 


Number Amount 
342 $ 2.50 
368 90.00 
373 60.00 
374 27.21 
377 12.50 
379 24.00 
382 20.10 
384 40.61 
Total Outesandine Checks. «.. .......4 5, .s.s02 szics ak ees 276.92 
Balance Checking Account: . ..o0 5 ds.0 ss aeg cote $ 4,774.35 
Third National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee: : 
Balance Savings Account, June 30, 1935.............. $ 2,592.73 
Total in Third National Bank, Nashville, 'Tenn....... $ 7,367.08 
First City Trust and Savings Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee: 
Balance Savings Account, June 30, 1935.............. $ 2,597.72 
Total Bank Balance, June 30, 1935................. $ 9,964.80 





The New Merriam-Webster 


A New Creation 


The latest and greatest of the famous 
Merriam-Websters—backed by a century 
of leadership and representing the hi 
modern scholarship. Just completed at 
a cost of $1,300,000. Twenty years newer 
than any comparable dictionary. 


Webster’s New International 
B Dictionary 





600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found 


in Any Other Di 
of New Words {12,000 — Illus- 
trated {Ma ¢ Plates in Bi — 


and Half Tone {Thousands of 
cyclopedic Articles eee 

ical Entries 13, 

Entries 1200 vilusble Tables {Syn- 
onyms and Antonyms {3,350 Pages 


< 
< 
4 
4 
q 
q 
q 
q 














See the New Merriam-Webster at Your Bookstore or 
Write for Pampblet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Education in a Changing World by 
W. B. Curry. W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1935. 188 pp. $2.00. 

Mr. Curry, a seasoned educator, 
headmaster of Darlington Hall 


School in England, and with pre- 


vious American administrative ex- 
perience, is a radical exception to the 
usual private school philosophy and 
practice. A champion of the new 
education, he repudiates much of the 
prevailing curriculum and petty peda- 


gogical theory and indicts tradi- 
tional school practice on four 
grounds. First, its highly competi- 


tive philosophy develops too limited 
loyalties ; second, its system of penal- 
ties and petty restrictions produces 
negative and repressed personalities ; 
third, its conventional methods of 
punishment are singularly futile in 
correcting misbehavior and tend to 
encourage and enhance the cult of 
violence; and fourth, the school’s 
considerable worship of good form 
in relation to relatively trivial mat- 
ters has the effect of making really 
important matters of trivial concern 
to learners. These four faults, he 
affirms, divert children’s attention to 
values which are not implicit in their 
real lives and prolong barbaric prac- 
tices in human society which are at 
variance with our best modern con- 
ceptions of civilized living. 

In line with this theme, the author 
is a staunch advocate of both physical 
and intellectual freedom in _ the 
school, cooperative teacher-pupil liv- 
ing and the abolition of highly com- 
petitive drills and prevailing systems 
of marking. Misbehavior, he finds, 
is usually a reaction against undue 
suppression and is best cured by pa- 
tient and sympathetic treatment. In 
his own school Mr. Curry leaves 
children to come to class and work or 
stay away and play, insisting only 
that they be consistent. He, further- 
more, does not permit children to 
attend class who are not prepared, 
a practice which he testifies produces 
vastly better results than when _§at- 
tendance is compulsory. His secret, 
of course, is to make work activities 
as attractive as play and to put no 
premium ‘on laziness and misbe- 
havior. 


The Teachers. Bookshelf 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
University of Chattanooga 





He stands unqualifiedly for coedu- 
cation. Not only should boys and 
girls attend the same schools at all 
ages, but the school should provide 
both in and out of the classroom all 
manner of opportunities for intimate 
contacts between the sexes. Coedu- 
cation is much preferable to the per- 
versions of emotional development, 
for which there is abundant evidence 
the segregated school is responsible. 

On the subject of war and peace, 
the author feels the conventional 
school unwittingly contributes more 
often than not to the growth of herd 
convictions and clannish allegiances 
rather than to the larger and more 
civilized group loyalties. He indicts 
instruction in the arts and sciences 
on their failure to counteract the 
boredom which drives men to war 
and also their failure to provide satis- 
fying substitutes for group passions 
which drive men to strife. Specifi- 
cally, he deplores the cult of inter- 
scholastic athletic competition be- 
cause of the extent to which such 
activities overshadow and even dis- 
parage other more creative and so- 
cially useful interests which may and 
should be developed within the 
school’s program. 

The most stimulating pages relate 
to the problem of training youth to 
think intelligently, particularly on 
controversial issues. Press, church, 
and classroom, Mr. Curry holds, have 
all existed primarily as propagan- 
dizing and not as educational agen- 
cies. He holds few fears that the 
particular ideas a_ sixteen-year-old 
adolescent may acquire on controver- 
sial matters are important; they will 
probably change often. The really 
priceless gift of education is that the 
child cultivate a technique whereby 
he may be able to handle controver- 
sial and problem situations in a spirit 
of tolerance and emotional poise. The 
fact is patent that often the ideas 
which adults expect children to ac- 
quire in and out of school represent 
hypocritical and cowardly imposi- 





tions on youth which their elders do 
not themselves accept. Much of so- 
called moral and religious instruction, 
he believes, produces far less satis- 
faction for children than adults ex- 
pect, and, furthermore, usurps valu- 
able time and energy, which, if di- 
rected toward wise efforts to create 
genuine thinking capacity, would pro- 
duce personalities capable of genuine 
intellectual honesty and integrity of 
mind. The most precious heritage 
of education for Mr. Curry is an un- 
trammeled and unafraid human spirit 
thinking sincerely. Education, far 
from perpetuating and propagandiz- 
ing values and beliefs currently exist- 
ent in the outside world, should con- 
stantly suggest other sanctions, be- 
cause the truly educated youth is not 
the one who is anchored to stereo- 
types, but is one who can "meet the 
turmoil of constant and increasingly 
more complex changes in human 
living. 

Teachers should read this book be- 
cause there is not a pedantic sentence 
in it. The author possesses seasoned 
common sense amply supported by 
shrewd and keen psychological in- 
sight. He looks to ultimate out- 
comes and is concerned with the sub- 
tle mechanisms, particularly emotion- 
al, which constitute our real selves as 
distinguished from the frothy resi- 
due which most of traditional teach- 
ing produces. Conventionalists will 
find Mr. Curry hard to understand, 
and some will be sure he is a danger- 
ous man. The truly adventurous 
spirit will wish he could be a youth 
in the kindly Englishman’s school.— 


Pr. 6. B 


Summary Monograph—The National 
Survey of Secondary Education. 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932, Monograph 
No. 1. Office of Education, United 
States Department of Interior. 
232 pp. $0.25. Leonard V. Koos 
and Staff. é 
Although this series of mono- 

graphs was presented to our readers 

on this page last spring, it is never- 
theless timely to direct attention to 
this summary volume which appeared 
during the summer months. In it 
are condensed the findings of inves- 
tigators who spent a quarter of a 
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million dollars investigating all 
phases of our secondary-school prob- 
lem. 

The experience of the nation as 
reflected in this survey offers a 
wholesome check on the policies of 
many local communities which still 
adhere to outworn practices, especial- 
ly of those teachers and principals 
who persist in regarding progressive 
innovations as the exclusive property 
of private experimental schools or as 
matters of academic interest in col- 
lege classrooms which have no actual 
pertinency to their own high school 
conditions. The survey demonstrates 
that progressive practices are fast be- 
coming realities in secondary-school 
practice and that the superior quality 
of many schools must now become 
the goal of all schools. There is con- 
vincing evidence that the costly train- 
ing programs which have character- 
ized university training schools the 
past two decades are bearing fruit in 
a highly professionalized and intelli- 
gent leadership at the junior and 
senior high school level. 

Teachers will be particularly in- 
terested in the findings relative to 
pupil population ; the general verdict 
that the many schools of teaching 
such as the Morrison, Dalton, prob- 
lem, project, or unit plans all aim 
fundamentally at the same thing and 
with practices and procedures often 
quite similar and simple in view of 
the questionable diversity of terms 
and technical verbiage that accom- 
panies them; the effective utiliza- 
tion of the library for better teach- 
ing; the increasing role of sympa- 
thetic and diversified guidance tech- 
niques in teaching; and the steady 
shift in curriculum emphasis from 
structural and disciplinary aims to 
functional and socially useful aims. 

Similarly, school administrators 
will be attracted to the strong indict- 
ment against small high schools and 
small areas of administrative control 
and the evidence that secondary- 
school efficiency and _ educational 
statesmanship bear a direct relation- 
ship to size of enrollment; the en- 
couraging proof of the increasing 
democratization of the high school ; 
the general superiority of three-three 
junor-senior high schools and the un- 
divided six-year schools over separ- 
ate three-year units ; the comparative 





neglect of negro secondary educa- 
tion; the legal and administrative 
difficulties inherent in the dual system 
of local and state control; the stag- 
nation of high school administrative 
and supervisory practices ; the weak- 
nesses and merits of various plans of 
guidance; and the progress and 
trends in secondary-school curricular 
development. 

This monograph is strongly recom- 
mended to teachers, administrative 
officers, and to all citizens who are 
interested in secondary education.— 
rk FF. 


(Continued on page 32) 


© 
New Books Received 


Home Geography by Bodley and 
Thurston. Iroquois Publishing Co. 
A combined text and workbook for 
beginners in geography. 

Mathematics at Work by George H. 
Van Tuyl. American Book Co. 
A junior high school text. 

A Survey of High School Mathe- 
matics by Joseph A. Nyberg. 
American Book Co. 

New Second Course in Algebra by 
William J. Milne and Walter F. 
Downley. American Book Co. 

Finding the New World by Walter 
T. Field. Ginn and Co. $1.00. A 
book of interesting short biogra- 
phies from Lief Ericson to Miles 
Standish, written for intermediate 
grade children. 

Stories of the Far West by Joseph 
G. Masters. Ginn and Co. $0.92. 
An interesting and well-written 
account of the heroic period of 
explorers and fur trappers in the 
American West during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 
For junior high school libraries. 

Reading to Learn, Books II and ITT, 
by G. A. Yoakam, W. C. Bagley, 
and Philip A. Knowlton. The 
Macmillan Co. $0.92 and $0.96. 
Work-type information readers 
for the intermediate grades fea- 
turing valuable social science sub- 
ject matter and containing valu- 
able aids for developing and re- 
fining essential reading habits and 
skills. 

The Work of Scientists by Edith M. 
Patch and Harrison E. Howe. 
The Macmillan Co. $0.76. An 








informative reader for the inter- 
mediate grades. 


Hollis Dann Song Series, Books I, I, 
and III, by Hollis Dann. Ameri- 
can Book Co. Carefully chosen 
and graded song materials for use 
from the primary grades (Vol. I) 
to the part songs of adolescence 
(Vol. IIT). 


Two-Part Songs by Laura Bryant. 
American Book Co. A collection 
of two-part songs for intermediate 
grades. 


A Summer by the Sea by Jeanette 
Smith. American Book Co. An 
informational reader of second or 
third grade difficulty. 


Our Little Friends of the Nether- 
lands by Frances Carpenter. 
American Book Co. A home-life 
reader for supplementary use in 
the lower elementary grades. 


On the Teaching of Junior High 
School English by Emma Glaser. 
D. Appleton-Century Co. A func- 
tional approach to English teach- 
ing in early adolescence. 


Curriculum Development by Hollis 
Caswell and Doak S. Campbell. 
American Book Co. A thorough- 


ly competent and comprehensive 
treatment of current curriculum, 
theory, and practice in American 
schools. 








Pupil response to Nystrom maps and charts . . . spon- 

. quick und. ding of rel: hip 

lasting knowledge . . . faster progress. Choice of lead- 
ing educators everywhere. 


A.J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago 


taneous interest . . 





A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
I am interested in material for: [7] Elementary Schools 


(-] High Schools St Weagy” Send catalog No.416C 


Give name and address. 
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GLORIOUS AUTUMN 


Schaette—German 
| think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree; 
A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast ; 
A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray ; 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair ; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me. 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce KILMER, 
Sergt., 165th Infantry, A. E. F. 
(Killed in action near Ouray, 

July 30, 1918.) 

“GLORIOUS AUTUMN?” reflects that season of the 
year when nature lavishly bedecks herself in a garb of 
rich colors and invites us to share her happy mood in 
the open field and leafy woods. 

In the middle ground of the picture is a luminous 
pool of water. Its tranquil surface reflects the tall. 
shadowed masses of trees and a strip of sky. Around 
the cool tones of the water and the green grass border- 
ing it are assembled the sunlit reds and yellows; the 
golds and browns of the trees’ autumn foliage. 

This subject is from the collection of Fine Arts 
Prints offered for exhibit and sale by the Practical 
Drawing Company, Dallas and Chicago. Information 
relative to exhibits and prints will be sent on request. 


BEST GOES TO STATE DEPARTMENT 

R. D. Best, formerly Superintendent of Cheatham 
County Schools, Ashland City, has assumed his duties 
as Assistant Director of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the State Department of Education. 


The Teachers’ Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 31) 

Home-making Education in the High School. By 
Maude Williamson and Mary Stuart Lyle. D. 
Appleton and The Century Company. 

Home economics teachers will welcome this very 
practical and helpful presentation of material on home- 
making education. While written primarily for the 
student teacher and those just beginning the profession 
of home economics teaching, the book will be appre- 


ciated by those older in the service and especially by . 


the teacher trainer. 

The reader is impressed with the sincerity of pur- 
pose and sympathetic understanding of the authors. 
In simple language and in a clear, direct style, they 
offer help to the young teacher in anticipating prob- 
lems and in suggesting ways and means of solving 
the many and varied ones that she is sure to encounter 
along the way. Not only have the authors given of 
their wealth of wisdom and experience, but also they 
have gleaned the field of home-making education and 
have included in this text the foremost thought of 
the day as to philosophy, organization, curriculum 
construction, method, extracurricular activities and 
the technique of teaching. 

Attention is centered upon success from the begin- 
ning. Three chapters are devoted to the successful 
teacher, her personal traits, vocational experience, and 
her understanding of girls, homes, and community. 
Philosophy of home-making education is discussed. 
The viewpoint of several leading educators is given 
as to method and types of lessons with particular 
emphasis upon the problem method of teaching home 
economics. Also, home projects, as a teaching device, 
are advocated as an added means of making the in- 
struction function in the pupil’s home. 

This book deserves the title of “handbook” and a 
place on the desk of every earnest home-making 
teacher.—Pearl Haley, Supervisor, Home Economics, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Exploring the World of Science by Charles H. Lake, 
Henry P. Harley and Louise E. Welton. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, 1934. $1.76. 

This seven hundred page text for general science is 
designed to meet the requirements of city courses of 
study. It provides a commendable balance between 
biological and physical aspects of science, concentrates 
study around sixteen comprehensive units and con- 
‘tains almost four hundred pictures, graphs, charts, and 
drawings, many of which are full page illustrations. 

Throughout the book principles of science are 
stressed. Experiments are integrated with text dis- 
cussion. Each unit is motivated by short stories and 
a few well-chosen, thought-provoking questions pre- 
ceding each unit. All chapters bristle with questions 
and problems, as well as suggestions for projects and 
reports. Each unit is accompanied by one or more 
pages of self-testing material. Supplementary read- 
ing lists are carefully chosen to appeal to the early 
adolescent age.—P. L. P. 
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CLELLA LESTER PERKINS 
Teacher of Music, Chicagu 
High Schools 
Formerly Head of Dept. of 
Public Schoo] Music, State 
Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 
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Mary Strawn VERNON 

Teacher of Music, Schools 
Maywood Ri 

Forest, Illinois. - Columbia 


School of Music and Chi- 
cago Musical College 


ANN TRIMINGHAM 


Teacher of Music, Schoois 

of Maywood and River 

Forest, Illinois. American 

Conservatory and Colum- 
bia School of Music 












M. CLaupge RosENBERRY 
Direetor of Music Educa- 


Lovis Woopson Curtis 


Director of Music 
Los Angeles Public Schools 
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ty a low-priced song book such a wealth of desirable song 

material as is contained in The SILVER BOOK of Songs. 

There is not only ample material for all purposes and all occasions and 

for all grades from first to ninth, but the musical settings are definitely 

suited to the needs of these grades. There are plenty of unison, two-part, 

and three-part. arrangements for all teaching needs, besides a considerable num- 
ber of four-part arrangements for assembly and community use. 






EVER before has there been available within the covers of 
& 







» 


. PRIMARY SONGS The primary list includes folk songs, nursery songs, singing games and composed 
songs with a wide range of subject matter relating to pets, nature, the home, and other things interesting 
to the little ones. 





UNISON SONGS The unison songs for intermediate and upper grades are principally folk. Some of these 
are very rare, for example, those of Icelandic and Hawaiian origin; others are well-known and treasured by every- 
one, All have been carefully arranged with delightful texts which enhance the melodies. 












“The SILVER BOOK” satisfies the demand for musically supe- 
rior songs that interest the child and which will be useful in cor- 
relating singing with other curricula. Because of its scope, its 
organization and musical excellence, The SILVER BOOK of Songs 
will prove useful either as a basal or co-basal course in music or 
as a supplementary song book. 


PART SONGS For two, three, and four part singing, there is many 
ahappy “find” for the upper grade and junior high school teacher 
because of the quality, suitability, simplicity, and vocal arrange- 
ment of the songs. he part songs consist, first, of a fine group 
for two voices, among which are several in descant form; then there 
isa group for three part unchanged voices and others for three | so 
changing voices; and, finally, a good list of songs in standard four 
part arrangement but with tenors not too high and basses not too 
low. In addition, there are some good rounds, so useful in the 
teaching of part singing. 





The following table of contents classified by voice arrangement 
will give some idea of the unique character of the book and will 
suggest many reasons why it will prove useful in all schools, 


Contents of “The SILVER BOOK” Classified by Voice Arrangement 


Nearly all of the study songs in “The SILVER BOOK” are available on Victor Records. 


, Wow, Wow! 
of the Zuider Zee, The 
2 of Avignon, The 
Children of Tyrol 
Chinese Vegetable Man 
Church Bell, The 
Cold’s the Wind 
Cuckoo, The 
Dancing Lesson, The 
Eifin Balloon; The 
Farewell, Spanish Ladies 
Snow 


Flowers’ Message, The 

Fly and the Bumblebee, The 

Frog - Would A-Wooing 
Galway Piper, The 
Goldenrod Is Waving, The 
— and the Housewife, 


Happy Farmer, The 
He Didn’t Think 


yet are easily played. 








o telephone directories. 


Man in the Moon, The 


My Little Pony 
Now We Shall A-Feasting 


Go 
Old March Wind 
One. Summer Morning Early 
O No, John 
Pussy Willows 


Robin, The 

Sail Swift, White Ship 
Silver Book Theme Song, The 
Sleepy Fishes, The 
Snowflakes’ Race, Th 

Song of Thanks for the Pony 
Stormy Sail, A 

Swallows, The 


Telescope, The 
Ten Little Indians 
Thankful Song. A 
To Italy 

Troika, The 


All the Birds Are Here 


Again 
Beloved, Let Us Love One 
nother 


Daffodils, The 

Feasting by the Ocean 
ggies’ School, 

Golden Slumbers Kiss Your 
Eyes (Descant) 

Good Morning 

Idle Hours 

Island Song (Descant) 

Keeper, The 

Le Moulin 





. The 
My Love’s an Arbutus 
Night and Day 
Dear, What Can the Mat- 
ter Be (Descant) 
On Land and Sea 


Bring a Torch, Jeanette, 
Isabella 

Harvest Home 

Lullaby 

Mountain Climbers 

Mountain Herd-Boy'’s Song, 


The 
O Spirit Sweet of Summer 
Time 
Patient Stars 
Versephone’s Return 
Spring F lowers 
Summer-Night’s Dream 


aps 
There Is My Home 
Whistling Farmer Boy 
Three Part 
(Changing Voices) 
All Through the Night 
At Pterrot’s Door 
Auld Lang Syne 
Birds’ Ball, The 
Blacksmith, The 
Blow the Man Down 


Ground 
There Are Many Flags 
Wonderful Inn, The 
Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies 
Pour Part 
(Mixed Voices) 
America 
America, the Beautiful 
Columbia, the Gem of the 
ean 
Conchita 
Dixie Land 
Doxology, The 
Faith of Our Fathers 
First Noel, The 
God of Our Fathers 


Gypsying 

Holy, Holy, Holy 

Holy Spirit, Truth Divine 

How Gentle God’s Commands 

It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear 

Linden Tree, The 

Love's Old Sweet Song 


Accompaniment Edition of The Silver Book of Songs 


binding” which allows the leaves to lie perfectly flat on the piano. 


A reprint of the student edition but with complete colorful piano 
arrangements also included which materially enhance the voice parts, 


This edition has a newly patented “spiral 


PRICES: 


80c ea., transportation extra. 


Wt. ea., 10 oz. 


436 South Wabash Ave. 


Unison How Lovely Are the Twenty Froggies Went to Owl and the Pussy-Cat, The Carillon May Is Here 
Messengers | (Canon) Deep River Nocturne 
Airplane, The : ula Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star Pop! Goes the Weasel Down in the Valley Now the Day Is Over 
A-Hunting We Will Go In Finland Up on the House-Top Song of Lihue (Descant) Home on the Range Ocean Trails 
forn, The In September Wi’ a Hundred Pipers Susie, Little Susie Jingle, Bells © Come, All Ye Faithful 
At Sea I See You Whistle, The To the Fringed Gentian John Peel Old Black Joe 
Autumn Leaves ’ Jack-O'-Lantern Gay Wind, The Three Part Keel Row, The Old Folks at Home 
Autumn Leaves Are Falling Jolly Is the Miller Windmill, The ha: 4 Voi Over the River and Through Old Hundredth 
em. The Jolly Old St. Nicholas Wind the Bobbin pt 9 — ces) pate, Wood Praise God, from Whom 
y Shafto Lazy Robin é anc assing By Blessings Flow 
Ronny Scotsmen Lovely Appear Two Part Bluebells of Scotland, The Tenting on the Old Camp Santa Luci 


a 
Silent Night 
Softly Now the Light of Day 
Spring Heaven 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Star-Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
When Morning Gilds the Sky 


Rounds 
Are You Sleeping, Brother 
John? 
Come, Follow 


Early to Bed 

Flower Girl, The 

Good-Night 

Hey! Ho! To the Greenwood 
70 

Lovely Evening 

Old Round 

Sweetly Sings the Donkey 

Turn Again, Whittington 

Under the Greenwood Tree 


White Sand and Gray Sand 
Year’s at the Spring, The 


Large type, well spaced, and most legible is used in “The SILVER BOOK”. The cover stock is similar in durability to that used 
The center four pages are of very strong paper through which the stitches hold securely. 


PRICES: 25c ea., postpaid ; 2 to 99—20c ea., postpaid ; 100 or more—$17.50 a hundred, transportation extra. Wt., per 100 copies, 80 lbs. 


$1.00 a copy, postpaid ; two or more—90c ea., postpaid, or 


Complete descriptions of all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
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